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EXCESSES OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 
--- OR OF SLAVERY? 


By MarGuERITE CartwricHt, Hunter College 

In New York City a well - known liberal author and scholar publicly 
deplored what he termed “the excesses of the Reconstruction,” and later, 
during the question period, stated flatly that he would not have freed the 
slaves in 1864 had he been Lincoln. He added that the freeing of the slaves 
“did actual harm,” as the slaves should first have been “made ready for 
freedom,” 

There was shocked indignation that a liberal thinker would express great- 
er concern over the excesses of the Reconstruction than over the excesses 
to which slavery itself attested. Many things have retarded the Negro’s prog- 
ress in America, but all should understand that Emancipation was not one 
of them. 

After the incident was reported in the press, the speaker elaborated and 
gave additional interpretation to his views. But the heat and controversy 
that the original statement engendered perhaps points up the necessity for 
periodic review of this phase of history that is so seldom properly interpret- 
ed and so little understood. The reason for this is not hard to find. It has 
long ‘been apparent that nearly all U.S. history text books, including those in 
current use, are the work of historians with strong southern sympathies or 
out and out bias, 

Glancing at the history book | myself studied, one reads: “(Negro slav- 
ery was) a good thing and a blessing to both races. .... nor was the slave 
always unhappy in his cabin, on the contrary he sang at his work. . . . His 
Another of Dr. 
Commager’s ‘books was withdrawn from Queens College in N.Y. as a text- 
book after pressure from the NAACP and various student groups. 

In the impressive and authoritative text book analysis financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation and brought out in book form by Dr, Howard E. 
Wilson and the American Council on Education, it was found that the Negro 


food was coarse and simple, but not unwholesome. . . .” 


is still described as having been content under slavery, with no mention of the 
over 200 recorded slave revolts before 1860 or of the more than 200,000 
Negro soldiers and sailors who fought for the Union during the Civil War. 

However, it is in writing of the Reconstruction period that we are pro- 
vided with the clearest, most flagrant examples of bias and “unhistorical 
history.” Even a brief look into original sources will reveal that during 
this period many Negroes served creditably, some in important Government 
posts in the Southern states. But in some history books there appears to be 
a conspiracy of silence regarding the Reconstruction, and in others it is 
pictured as a period of total corruption and depravity. Actually the record 
indicates that it was during this period that Southern legislatures first took 
steps to institute compulsory free public schools, equal rights for women, 
civil rights legislation and increased public works. 

The Carnegie Study found that the K.K.K., if mentioned at all, was 
described as a justified attempt on the part of whites to protect their home 
and family from the rapacious freedmen. Even slight knowledge of this 
cowardly, criminal organization reveals it for what it is, — the use of force 
and violence by defeated Confederate soldiers to win back political control 
and deprive the Negro of the rights that were won for him by the Civil War 
and the 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments, 

Now come these recent utterances, at least a logical and efficient one 
reinforcing the old distortions show- 
ing that there has been no abate- 
ment in this orientation to history. It 
is of course understandable how and 
why the myth that slavery was, if 
not a benevolent, patriachal system, 


gained currency. Moreover, it was 
also deemed necessary to build up 
sympathy for the south, by claiming 


ing that the end of slavery did the 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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Literary Opinions on Slavery In American Literature 
from after the American Revolution to the Civil War 


By Leola King Davis, Texas Southern University 


PART III 


\W HITMAN, Bry ANT, LONGFELLOW 

(nother writer of anti-slavery lit- 
erature was Walt Whitman (1819- 
1892). Whitman put himself forward 
as the poet of democratic America. 
His father was a farmer on Long Is- 
land, New York, whose lack of suc- 
cess on the soil led to his removal to 
Brooklyn, New York, not long after 
the birth of Walt Whitman. The boy 
took so little interest in school that 
he left it for good at the age of 
twelve. He drifted from one job to 
another. Printing offices proved. more 
congenial than other places of em- 
ployment, yet it was not until Whit- 
man’s twenty-seventh year that they 
offered him a fair opportunity for 
advancement. Then, as editor of a 
small Brooklyn newspaper, he gath- 
ered news, visited the theaters, and 
reviewed books, all in addition to 
writing the editorials. After two years 
of moderate success Whitman lost his 
position, partly because his editorial 
opinions strongly supported the in- 
terests of workingmen and farmers.”® 


On the human and personal side, 
Whitman made no racial qualifica- 
tions at all, in his life any more than 
his poetry, always treating Negroes 
with all other social and even moral 
outcasts as his equals, and indeed the 
equals of the President in the White 
House.** The same love of ordinary 
men that had Jed him to associate 
with omnibus drivers in New York 
now impelled him to nurse wounded 
soldiers in the hospitals of Washing- 
ton. He dressed their wounds, wrote 
letters for them, read aloud to them 
to while away the tedious hours, 
brought them tobacco and ice-cream, 
and in general cheered them with 
his robust and sympathetic pres- 
ence.®5 

Whitman possessed strong convic- 
tions about democracy. The faith of 
Thomas Jefferson in the backwoods 
man should, in the eyes of Whitman, 
be extended to include the average 
man everywhere. For all these work- 
ers, rovgh and ignorant though they 


might be, he felt a genuine spirit 
of comradeship. Every individual 
person was, in his opinion, too im- 
portant in himself to need any fur- 
ther reason for existence. Whitman’s 
conception of the brotherhood of 
man placed him as the most thor- 
oughgoing poet of democracy. By 
birth one of the common people and 
associated all his life with average 
men, he was more and more widely 
prized because he triumphantly re- 
asserted the value of freedom and 
individual worth.* 


In his protests 
Whitman used the sentimental argu- 
ment. He showed no hostility to the 
slaveholder, but allowed the force 
of his opposition to slavery to be 
gauged by the depth of his sympathy 
for the slave.*’ 


against slavery. 


Whitman wanted the emancipation 
of the slave, but he was divided with- 
in himself. As a poet, rebel and 
idealist, who took the Negro slave as 
a fellowman, Whitman wanted the 
slaves freed. But as an individual 
who opposed uncomfortable  cru- 
sades and who leaned to the idea of 
letting things pursue their pace, and 
whose grandparents held _ slaves, 
Whitman spoke with less generous 
voice. However, the slave issue gave 
Whitman the opportunity to spread 
his gospel of democracy and equal- 
ity. 

In Slavery Whitman stated that in 
their native land the Africans suffer- 
ed cruelty, and received no education 
nor refinement. From such a deplor- 
able condition the Africans were sold 
to Americans. But, continued Whit- 
man, it was in defense of slavery 
that he spoke, but that the sad plight 
of the Africans in their native land 
made the change from Africa to 
American plantations an improve- 
ment for the Africans. For, had the 
Africans remained in Africa, they 
would now be wild and filthy instead 
of residents of a land of light. 


Whitman declared that no race ev- 


er remained slaves if they were de- 
termined to be free, 


The establishment of Liberia, 
and the deep interest felt in its 
welfare — the modern travellers 
in the old continent on the Nile 
and of the desert — the almost 
morbid philanthropy of Europe 
and America — the cpposition to 
slavery, so stern, so rapidly grow- 
ing, more resolute in its triumph 
-these will before long tell fa- 
tally on the slave trade. 


Further, stated Whitman, America 
was founded upon principles which 
forbade human slavery. “The record- 
ed theory denied slavery any exist- 
ence in justice, law, or as a normal 
fact.®9 

In concluding slavery, Whitman 
said: 

The geography of the country, 
its interests, enterprise, labor, 
farmers, mechanics, commerce, ag- 
riculture, railroads, steamers — 
these with the rest disfavor slav- 
ery, and therefore the slave trade.” 
In Whitman’s Workingmen Versus 

Slavery, he pointed out that the ques- 
tion of whether there should be slav- 
ery in the new territories, was a 
question between 

The grand body of white work- 
ingmen, the millions of mechanics, 
farmers, and operatives of our 
country, with their interests, on 
the one side — and the interests 
of the few thousand rich, ‘polish- 
ed’, and aristocratic owners of 
slaves at the South. on the other 
side.”! 

Again, Whitman pointed out that 
experience had shown that a strong 
body of respectable workingmen 
could not thrive in a thorough slave 
state. 

Let any one think for a mo- 
ment what a different appearance 
New York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio 


would present — how much less 
sturdy independence and family 
happiness there would be — ‘were 


slaves the workmen there, instead 

of each man as a general thing 

being his own workman.” 
Further, stated Whitman, it was 
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known that with the exception of the 
educated whites, the masses of the 
white population were ignorant and 
shiftless. Also, that while slavery 
benefited the rich, it destroyed the 
independence and dignity of the 
working class. For, a poor mechanic, 
in a slave state, was placed on the 
same level with the Negro slave me- 
chanic who was hired out by his 
owner.3 

According to Whitman, the influ. 
ence of the institution of slavery low- 
ered labor to the ‘level of slavery. 
This fact, said Whitman, should 
make the working men speak in de- 
fense of that heritage of getting 
bread by the sweat of the brow. 

Let them utter forth, then in 
tones as massive as becomes their 
studpendous cause, that their call- 
ing shall not be sunk to the mis- 
erable level of what is little above 
brutishness — sunk to be like 
owned goods, and driven cattle! 

Whitman contended that men from 
the various occupations — the me- 
chanic, the carpenter, the stonc-cut- 
ter, the mason, the blacksmith, the 
ship-builder, the shoemaker, the tai- 
lor, the hatter, the furrier, and the 
cabinet-maker — were called upon 
to say that “the workingmen of the 
free United States were not willing 
to be put on the level of the Negro 
slaves. 

Voicing further his disapproval of 
slavery, Whitman, in Slavers and the 
Slave Trade, declared that the slave 
trade was the most abominable way 
of acquiring money. It was a shame 
upon the country. Whitman com. 
mented that the Negro was taken 
ruthlessly from his home, friends, 
and loved ones and made the slave 
of a stranger in an unknown, far 
away land.” Showing fursher his 
abhorrence of the slave trade Whit- 
man pictured the slave-ship. This 
vessel, according to Whitman, was 
built more for speed than space. It 
had a space between decks divided 
into two compartments, three feet 
three inches from floor to ceiling. 
One of these compartments was six- 
teen by eighteen and the other forty 
by twenty-one. In the first compart- 
ment were two hundred and twenty- 
six children and youths of both sexes. 
In the second compartment three 
hundred and thirty-six men and wo- 


men, and all this with heat that stood 
eighty degrees in the shade. Contin- 
wing the picturization of this horrible 
ship, Whitman stated that the pris- 
oners were dying, and others were 
already dead. Whitman made the 
statement, “And all this for filthy 
lucre!®? 

Whitman, in concluding the dis- 
course, declared that “the laws should 
pry out every man who helps the 
slave-trade not merely the sailor 
on the sea, but the cowardly rich 
villain and speculator on the land— 
and punish him.” 

Whitman’s poetry reveals his in- 
for the slave. In the 
of Myself” is shown 
Whitman’s keen sympathy for the 
fugitive slave without attacking the 
slave-holder. Whitman’s feeling of 
brotherhood caused him to render aid 


tense feeling 
poem “Song 


to a slave, 

The runaway slave came to my 
house and stopped outside, 

I heard his motions crackling the 
twigs of the woodpile, 

Through the swing half-door of the 

kitchen IT saw him limpsy and 

weak, 

And went where he sat on a log 
and led him and assured him, 
And brought water and fill’d a tub 
for his sweated body and bruid’d 

feet, 

And gave him some coarse clothes. 

And remembered perefectly well 
his revolving eyes and his 
awkwardness, and remember 
putting plasters 

On the galls of his neck and 
ankles: 

He stayed with me a week before 
he was recuperated and pass’d 
north, 

T had let him sit next me at a 
table, my fire-lock lean’d in the 
corner.” 

Whitman emphasized equality as 
one of his ideas of democracy in 
lines from “Song of Myself.” 

I celebrate myself, and sing my- 

self . 

And what T assume you shall 
assume, 

For every atom belonging to me 
as good belongs to you. 

And I know that the hand of God 
is the promise of my own, 

And that all men ever born are 
also my brothers, 
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And the women my sisters and 
lovers.!©° 

Evidences of Whitman’s hatred of 
slavery are shown in from 
“Wounded in the House of Friends.” 
Whitman felt that men in the North, 
for money, had betrayed the cause 
of freedom. 


lines 


And one shall say unto him, 
What are these wounds in thy 
hands? Then he shall answer. 


Those with which I was wounded 
in the house of my friends. 


—Techariah, XTIT, 6 
If Thou art balked, O Freedom, 
The Victory is not to thy manlier 
foes 
From the house of friends comes the 
death stab. 
Vaunters of the Free, 
Why do vou strain your lungs off 
southward ? 
Virginia, mother of greatness, 
Blush not for being also the mother 
of slaves. 
You might have borne deeper slaves 
Doughfaces, Crawlers, Lice of 
Humanity —---- 
Hot-headed Carolina, 
Well may you curl your lip; 
With all your hondsmen, bless the 


destiny 
Which brings you no such breed as 
this.! 
“Resurgemus” was a fervid ob- 


servance of freedom conquering 
through her champions and martyrs 
over every tyrant. It ended with the 
proud affirmation: 

Liberty, let others despair of thee, 

But T will never despair of thee: 

Ts the house shut? Ts the master 

away ? 

Nevertheless, be ready. be not 

weary of watching 

He will surely return: his 

messengers come anon.! 

A writer of antislavery literature 
was William Cullen Brvant (1794- 
1878). Bryant a Puritan who 
could trace his ancestry back to a 
settler in Plymouth Colony. From 
the home of his father, a country 
nhysician in western Massachusetts, 


was 


Bryant looked out through apple 
trees across rocky fields to deep 
woods ‘and the beautiful Bershire 


Hills. These surroundings awakened 
in Bryant a profound love of nature 
and later furnished him wit: the 
chief subject of his verse. His fa- 
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thers small income had forced the 
youth: of seventeen to drop out of 
Williams College after a few months 
Meanwhile, giving up all 


ot s idy. 
hope of a college training, Bryant 
had turned to law as the most direct 
path to Though the 
bickering of the courts was distaste- 
ful, he became asuccessful lawyer. At 


self-support. 


the same time his poetical reputation 
steadily grew. A pamphlet containing 
twelve poems issued in 1821 spread 
his fame to England. This distine- 
tion brought him an offer to enter 
journalism. Early in 1825 he became 
co-editor of the New York Review 
and then of the New York Evening 
Post, whose full editorship he as- 
829 and held for almost 


fifty years. By 1840 he had become 


sumed in 


one of the leading democratic edi- 
tors, but his opposition to slavery 
brought him into the new Republican 
party! 

In the early part of this period 
authors of the sentimental argument 
were usually not severe in their pro- 
test against slavery. They showed 
sympathy for the slave, and hoped 
and were confident that sooner or 
later he would be emancipated. But 
at this time the writers seldom show- 
ed any bitterness toward the slave- 
holder. One of the best of the earli- 
er and sentimental appeals was “The 
\frican Chief.” a poem by Bryant. 
Bryant told the experiences of an 
\frican chief captured and exhibited 
in the market - place. Around his 
ankles were the gold rings which he 
had on when he was captured. The 
chief offered to purchase his free- 
dom from his captor but the captor 
refused. The last three stanzas, con- 
sisting partly of a dialogue between 
the African chief and his white cap- 
tor, were:!"! 

“Look, feast thy greedy eyes with 
gold 

Long kept for a sorest need: 

Take it thou askest sums untold, 

And say that I am freed. 

Take it 
day 

Weeps by the coca-tree, 

And my young children leave their 


my wife, the long. long 


plays 
And ask in vain for me.” 
“I take thy gold—but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong. 
And ween that by the coca shade 


Thy wife will wait thee long.” 
Strong was the agony that shook 

The captive’s frame to hear, 

And the proud meaning of his look 

Was changed to mortal fear. 

His heart was broken—crazed his 
brain: 

At once his eye grew wild; 

He struggled fiercely with his chain, 

Whispered, and wept, and smiled; 
Yet wore not long those fatal bands. 

And once, at shut of day, 

They drew him forth upon the sands, 

The foul hyena’s prey. 

The writer, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow (1807-1882), also, con- 
demned the institution of slavery. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfello.. was 
born in Portland, Maine. He could 
trace his ancestry directly to John 
and Priscilla Alden, who had come 
over in the Mayflower. As a child 
he was very tenderhearted and sensi- 
tive. In addition to this delicate sym- 
pathy Longfellow prossesses an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant mind. Nearly 
thirty years of Longfellow’s life were 
taken up with teaching. The momen- 
tous events leading up to the Civil 
War and the struggle itself disturbed 
him very little. with the exception of 
his interest in anti-slavery, for which 
his friendship with Charles Sumner 
was partly responsible. From these 
grave problems Longfellow sought 
refuge in his library."5 

Longfellow, more serene by nature 
than either Lowell or Whittier. was 
not able to contribute, like them. 
“the flesh and outbreak of a fiery 
mind” to the Abolition Movement. 
His seven “Poems on Slavery,” pub- 
lished in December, 1842, were the 
total sum of his contributions to 
it, 16 

In “The Warning” Longfellow. 
telling the story of the death of 
Samson, who, 

Destroyed himself, and with him 

those who made 

A cruel mockery of his sightless 

woe, 
Compared Samson to the African 
slave. of whom he told his country- 
men to beware: 

There is a poor, blind Samson in 

this land, 

Shorn of his strength and bound 

in bonds of steel, 

Who may, in some grim revel, raise 

his hand, 
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And shake the pillars of the 

common-weal, 

Till the vast Temple of our 

liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck and 

rubble lies." 

Longfellow emphasized his sym- 
pathy for the slave in lines from 
“The Slave’s Dream.” 

Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 

His sickle in his hand; 
His breast was bare, his matted 
hair 
Was buried in the sand. 
Again, in the mist and shadow of 
sleep, 
He saw his Native Land. 


He did not feel the driver’s whip. 
Nor the burning head of day; 
For Death had illumined the Land 
of Sleep. 

And his lifeless body lay a worn- 
out fetter, that the soul 

Had broken and thrown away!!* 


SUMMARY 


During the period between the 
American Revolution and the Civil 
War major writers in American Lit- 
erature presented arguments for and 
against the institution of slavery. 

James Fenimore Cooper in_ his 
pro-slavery argument emphasized 
faith in law and in the principle of 
representation, the protection of mi- 
norities against majority oppression. 
the legal sanction for natural rights 
of individuals, and other principles 
and beliefs that were written into the 
Contstitution, in 1781. 


Rightly or wrongly, the chief les- 
son that Cooper brought home from 
Europe was that the overthrow of 
a tyrannical government does not au- 
tomatically create popular liberty; 
that, on the other hand, it often 
means the loss of important tradi- 
tional amenities. Above all, he learn- 
ed to distinguish between theory and 
practice, between natural rights in 
the abstract and their application in 
greater or lesser degree to republi- 
can forms of government. 

Cooper believed that according to 
the doctrines of Christ, we were “to 
do as we would be done by,” but 
this was not to be applied to slavery 
more than to any other interest of 


life. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. an ardent 
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abolitionist, condemned 
which held human beings in bond- 
age. He felt that God had forbidden 
human slavery and it could not stand. 
Whittier pointed out that free labor 
was perfectly in accordance with the 
spirit of our institutions; slave 
was a relic of a barbarous, despotic 
age. He offered emancipation of the 
slave as the only cure for the evils 
of slavery. 


any system 


labor 


The abolition cause had a brilliant 
advocate in James Russell 
Yet his enthusiasm did not make him 
a thorough-going reformer. He ap 
pealed, therefore, directly to the mor- 
al principle, and having invoked ils 
authority asked no other, but forth- 
with laid about him with might and 
main. He was generally seen in at- 
tack, flashing from point to point 
wherever a telling blow could be 
brought home. 

Walt Whitman, who loves humani- 
ty, heralded freedom, equality, and 
justice. His idea of democracy in- 
cluded the ma ses, with every 
vidual possessing equal rights. Whit- 
man’s works reflected the 
which he demonstrated in attempting 
to establish America on a_ strong 
foundation as a leader 
For her to reach this goal, 
He had 


awaken, 


Lowell. 


indi- 


spirit 


democrat 
ic ideas. 
slavery could not exist. 
faith that America 
and that within her 
opportunities for 
happier life for 
would be possible. 

William Cullen Bryant and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow did not pro- 
duce a large quantity of anti-slavery 
literature. Yet their contributions 
showed their sympathy for the 
slave. Both Bryant and Longfellow 
had faith that sooner or later Amer- 
ica would abolish slavery entirely. 


greal 
would 
borders great 
broader and 
every individual 


The South, and its sympathizers in 
the North, tried to prevent the free 
expression of opinion concerning the 
slave instiution. But in spite of every 
such effort opinion steadily grew. It 
gradually became evident that the 
question of slavery could not be set- 
tled without war. Soon America saw 
that the real issue was the continued 


existence or total abolition of slav- 
ery.!° 
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NEW BOOK 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore honored the book “Mary 
Church Terrell, Respectable Person” 
by Gladys Byram Shepperd, (Hu- 
man Relations Press, P.O. Box 6950, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 125 pp, 
$4.50) by selecting it as the display 


book for Negro History Week, 1960, 


The world famous display win. 
dows of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary had one window to a display 
of the new book, “Mary Church Ter- 
rell, Respectable Person” by Gladys 
Byram Shepperd of Baltimore. The 
exhibit was on view from January 
19 to February 9. 


The architectural structure of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, completed 
in 1933 includes twelve large display 
windows arranged across the entire 
front of the building so as to provide 
a border of beauty for the Library, 
and the citizens of Baltimore. 
The Library Windows house exhibits 
of books and materials that are time- 


for 


ly to the moving scene of events, The 
magic of the windows performed 
by the famous Department of Ex- 
hibits at the Enoch Pratt. 

The selection of the book, “Mary 
Church Terrell, Respectable Person” 
the the 
window viewers upon the story of 

Negro woman, who at the age of 
eighty-nine, won from the Supreme 
Court of the United States the de- 
cision which brought about the col- 
lapse of segregation and discrimi- 
nation in the nation’s capital, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mary Church Terrell 
had been a leader of women, world 
traveller, orator, author, and humani- 
tarian for more than half a century. 


was to focus attention of 


This book is the first contribution 
of the author to the list of books by 
and about Negroes. 
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Integration, Differentiation and Refinement 


Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Manpower, Personnel and Reserve 

27 January 1960 


Dear Mr, Brooks: 


This brief note is to further indi- 
cate the continuing usefulness of the 
“Negro History Bulletin” and other 
publications of the Association. 

It is commendatory that Major 
Gen. U. S. Grant, 3rd, Chairman of 
the Civil War Centennial 
sion, has called upon the Association 
for assistance in preparation for the 
Centennial Observance. 

The “Bulletin” for December 1959 
was immediately useful to us with its 
listing from Army and from Navy 
sources of the four Negroes of the 
Navy and 16 members of the Army, 

definitely identified in Department 
records as Negroes who received the 
Medal of Honor for services rend- 
ered during the Civil War. 


Commis- 


The uncertain history of the a 
warding of the Medal of Honor to 
Negroes in the Armed Forces since 
the Civil War adds to the value of 
the records which you are publish- 
ing. 

We hope that the enclosures will be 
found pertinent. 

Sincerely yours, 

James C. Evans 

Civilian Assistant 
Enclosures 
Reprinted from Army - Navy - Air 
Force Register & Defense Times No- 
vember 28, 1959. 
INTEGRATION IS A FACT IN 
SERVICES, BUT... 
By John Wiant 

The U.S. military establishment 
has the Negro 
problem still plaguing much of the 
rest of the nation. 


solved integration 


But the solution gave birth to a 
new and more perplexing situation 
—one difficult to solve than 
the original problem. 


more 


It is education and development 
of the Negro to accept a place in 
an integrated group. 

The white men who first had to 


accept integration can do little to 
meet this newest threat to a military 
sociely now ready to accept men of 
all races as equals, 

Differentiation. \n military jargon, 
this problem of education and devel- 
opment of the Negro is labeled “dif- 
ferentiation.” 

To understand completely the im- 
portance of differentiation to the 
military — and perhaps later to a 
totally integrated United States —— it 
is necessary to trace the handling of 
the integration problem. 

Integration had an action target 
composed primarily of white people. 
It was a program aimed at convinc- 
ing — and sometimes even forcing 
—white military men to eat, sleep, 
work and play on a common ground 
with Negroes. 

The first major programmed at- 
tempt at integration was launched in 
1950 when Negro soldiers were as- 
signed to formerly all-white units at 
training centers in the United States. 
The program gained momentum when 
units fighting in Korea began to ig- 
nore racial barriers and utilize fight- 
ing men in the lines irrespective of 
color. 

By mid-1954, there were no all- 
Negro units in any of the military 
services. 

There were problems, to be cer- 
tain, and many senior military staff 
members predicted that integration 
would not be a success for 50 to 
100 years throughout the entire 
armed forces structure. 

The problems that they foresaw 
still primarily involved the whites, It 
was believed that the mere donning 
of a uniform could not and would 
not break down the civilian-learned 
prejudices and taboos _ retained 
through generations of intolerance. 

The first real breakdown of this 
theory came on the battlefields of 
Korea where a man’s value was based 
on little other than his ability to 
stand up and fight the never-ending 
Communist horde. 

No Trouble. “We had no trouble 
making the change—the Reds were 
firing at all of us and those bullets 


were very democratic,” explained 
Capt. Robert O. Cohn when question- 
ed later about integration in Korea. 


° 


The word “integration” became 
obsolete without anyone actually re- 
alizing it. The date of this obsolesc- 
not planned —- is difficult 
to pinpoint. In fact, it is not a defi- 
nite date but varies according to 
where in the world the success of 
military integration is measured. 


ence 


The military services were the sub- 
ject of all of my thoughts between 
1953 and 1958 when I was a news- 
man covering every major military 
story in Europe. Sometime between 
early 1955 and the beginning cf 
1957, integration became unimpor- 
tant — in other words, neither I as 
a reporter nor the readers interested 
in the stories printed by the news- 
papers and magazines I represented, 
cared whether the man involved in a 
news story was white or colored. 
It’s impossible to say exactly when 
this disinterest in the race of a man 
came about -— and it’s not exception- 
ally important when it came about. 


It is important to note that it did 
happen somewhere in this period 
throughout the entire military es- 
tablishment. This is the period when 
the word “integration” died. 

Much the same as the word “inte- 
gration” died a lingering death, the 
word “differentiation” was born by 
degrees, The letters that go into its 
making were probably not even con- 
sidered when integration was dying. 
In fact, it is not completely born in 
the minds of military men this day. 


There’s certainty in the statement 
that most of the men labeled GlI-Joes 
have never heard of “differentiation.” 
They may never completely realize 
what it means but they now are — 
will be — practicing the 
theory that it represents. 


or soon 


What to eat. Simply put, “differ- 
entiation” «describes the same theory 
a person practices in selecting what 
he will eat for breakfast. He consid- 
ers cold cereal, oatmeal, bacon and 
eggs, pancakes and sausage or any 
one of a variety of other items listed 
on the morning menu. 
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The item that pleases his palate 
and fits his nutritional 
lected and ordered. 


needs is se- 
Thus, “differentiation” concerns 
the selection of a man to do a job 
under current military policy. 
The battle of integration has been 
- white or black skin does not 
enter into the selection picture. Abili- 
ty to do a job and personality assets 
are the prime considerations involved 


won - 


in the selection of men for assign- 
ment to military jobs. 

These considerations rest solely on 
the Negro. 

The white man in the military es- 
tablishment has accepted integration. 
He has little or no decision on dif- 
ferentiation that depends on the 
Negro. 

Third word. At this point, a third 
word enters into any such discussion. 
That word is “refinement.” 

Integration, differentiation and re- 
finement are words that can be claim- 
ed by the military establishment's 
foremost authority on 
service — James C. Evans, the Civil- 
ian Assistant in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Personnel. 
himself a Negro and 
probably one of the nation’s fore 


Negroes in 


Evans 


most colored dissenters of the day 
to day actions of the National As- 
sociation for the 
Colored People —— has been concern- 
ed with military policy affecting the 
Negro and other minority 
since April, 1941, 

He has weathered every political 
administration, the Supreme Court 
desegregation decision and NAACP 
criticism. But, at the same time, he 
has been the man most responsible 
for the death of integration, the birth 
of differentiation and the execution 
of refinement. 

In government vernacular, Evans is 
charged with handling “special per- 
sonnel problems and minority group 


Advancement of 


groups 


affairs.” In addition he serves as a 
member of the President’s Committee 
the 
Govern- 


on Government Contracts. on 


President’s Committee on 

ment Employment Policy and is the 

Armed Forces Staff Director for the 

President’s People to People Pro- 
Gives Advice. Evans’ job in all 

gram. 

of these positions is to give advice 


on handling of problems involving 
Negroes. 

He is more than qualified to han- 
dle the responsibility involved. He 
knows virtually every Negro of sig- 
nificance in this country and many 
more in foreign lands. His assistant 
—Army Maj. John T, Martin is 
a public relations expert who has 
made a career out of understanding 
the press, radio and television of the 
United States. 

“Refinement is not much more than 
reading, writing and arithmetic,” 
Evans says. 

“A Negro with a college degree 
still has to know how to speak clear- 
ly, write clearly and understand that 
there is more. to a day-to-day exist- 
the theory that 
degree,” he con- 


ence than knowing 
goes with a college 
tinues, 

Major Martin’s case files provide 
an example of the Evans theory on 
refinement by citing the case of a 
Negro Army officer who complained 
that he was being separated from the 
the military establishment because 
he had married a white woman while 
on a tour of duty in Germany. 

“He told me that his efficiency re- 
ports his white 
commanding officers resented the fact 


were low ‘because 
that he had married across the racial 
Martin explained, 

“! checked his records and found 
that his last six commanding officers 


barriers.” 


had rated him low because he could 
not speak well enough to make him- 
self understood and could not write 
even the basic essentials required for 
military reports. 

“Sure, he had a college degree 
from one of the better Negro schools. 
But they with the 
technical knowledge necessary to ob- 


provided him 
tain a Bachelor of Science dgree in 
Alabama. This means that he can do 
the job of a Negro college graduate 
in that state or area but does 
mean that he can cope with the day 


not 


to day understanding problems that 
go with the overall American living 
scheme, 

Below par. “He could not measure 
up and when six different command- 
ers said that his performance was 
90 per cent below par, his Negro 
status did not enter into the picture,” 
Martin concluded. 

Evans continued his explanation 
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of refinement by returning to use of 
the word differentiation. 

“The day of military integration 
has arrived. There is no discrimina. 
Lion or so little that it is unim. 

on the basis of race. The 
white military man, officer and en- 
listed, has accepted the idea that the 
skin color of the man working or 


portant 


sleeping next to him is unimportant, 
“But 


ference comes in — he does not have 


and here is where the dif- 


to accept as an equal a man he con. 
siders educationally or socially in- 
ferior. It doesn’t matter if this man 
has white, brown or purple. skin. 
What does matter is his ability to 
pull his share of the load. 

“Unless the Negro is capable of 
pulling that share, he has no cause 
for complaint,” Evans added. 

He went on ‘o explain that his of- 
fice today finds virtually no cases of 
discrimination — only differentia- 
tion, 

The power of the office Evans rep- 
resents is great. He readily admits 
that he needs only “monitor” a prob- 
lem to solve it. 


An example of this monitoring 
took place on the day he was inter- 
viewed for this report. A problem 


of alleged = discrimination was 
brought to his attention involving the 
civilian hiring boss at a military post 
in one of the southern states. 

Phoned boss. Evans telephoned the 
hiring boss involved and explained 
that he was interested in personnel 
policies at the post. He did not make 
a case out of the complaint received 
but merely said that he had received 
reports of discrimination in hiring 
and would be interested in knowing 
if any Negroes were employed at the 
installation. 

The 


vamped hiring practices and quali- 


post involved has since re- 
fied Negroes receive equal consider- 
ation when a job opening occurs. 
This equal consideration is all that 
Evans seeks and he is quick to 
state that it is what the Negro is 
receiving in almost all cases within 
the military establishment today. 
When first asked about differentia- 
tion. Evans supplied the “reading. 
writing and arithmetic” definition of 
refinement 
he wrote the following more detailed 


(Continued on Page 156) 


reported earlier. Later. 
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COLONIALISM vs. THIRST FOR INDEPENDENCE 


AFRICA 


February 12, 1960 


Albert N. D. Brooks, Editor 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
1538 Ninth Street, V.W. 
Washington 1, D.C, 


Dear Mr. Brooks 
| hope you can use the enclosed 


article about which we corresponded 
, 
©. 


on February 1 and 
Should you be able to publish the 
article, | would be indebted to you 
for mentioning as a footnote to the 
title or elsewhere that it is based on 
the book. African Development and 
Education in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Franklin Parker, published March, 
1960. by the Ohio State University 
Press, Columbus 10, Ohio. in paper 
hack at $1.75. 
Best wishes. 

Sincerely. 

Franklin Parker 

Assistant Professor 

The University of Texas 

PASS-CARRYING 
REQUIREMENTS FOR AFRICAN 
NEGROES IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
By FRANKLIN PARKER 
University of Texas 


It might interest an American au- 
dience to note some phases of Negro 
life in a small south-central African 
territory. Southern Rhodesia, a self- 
eoverning area the size of Califor- 
nia, in 1953 joined its two British 
neighbors for economic reasons in a 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyassa- 
land, Southern Rhodesia’s multiraci- 
al population totaling about 2.5 mil- 


lion consists of 2.4 million 


Negroes, 200.000 ruling whites 
of British or South African Dutch 


stock. and 14.000 Asians and other 
mixed peoples called Coloreds. It is 
located in the tropics but is high 
enough in elevation to have a pleas- 


ant climate. 


Southern Rhodesia has been under 
British political influence since 1890. 
Segregation has been the pattern in 
most areas of life and separate 


schools exist for each racial group. 
Since the adoption of a federal con- 
stitution in 1953, there has ‘been a 
movement to find better avenues for 
interracial harmony. At best, how- 
ever, the four-way racial situation is 
much more complicated than is the 
race problem in our own country. 


When one recalls the Negroes’ be- 
ing conquered. herded into reserves. 
and pressured by taxes and forced 
labor to work in mines and on farms, 
it is not difficult to see why he was 
slow to accept western ways and why 
he was apathetic to white economic 
incentives. One can also understand 
the white government’s concern to 
want the Negro to work for his own 
advancement and for the prosperity 
of the country, 


In areas of continental Africa 
where segregation is a harsh reality, 
pass law enforcement has led to rig- 
id measures of control, This control 
goes beyond simple registration pa- 
pers as, for example. are common 
with passports and visas for inter- 
national travel. Probably only in the 
Union of South Africa among all 
British areas of the world are pass 
laws more numerous and restrictive 
than they have been for Africans in 
Southern Rhodesia. No such princi- 
ple has been applied to whites, As- 
ians, or Coloreds. Yet reasonable 
white opinion saw a necessity for 
some kind of registration procedure 
for the Negro mass. Urban growth 
and Negro migration to towns were 
paralleled by a wide variety of pass 
reculations. 


Pass laws for Negroes have been 
in effect in Southern Rhodesia since 
1896, soon after the white govern- 
ment was established. The law has 
required Negro males and females! 
to register in their districts their 
name, tribe. chief, headmen of kraal 
(village) and district, height, body 
marks, and registration number, To 
move from one district to another or 
to town for work Negroes had to car- 
ry a Travelling Pass, a Visiting Pass, 
or a Pass to Seek Work. The law’s 
intent is to control the movement of 


Negroes, particularly to townships 
adjoining white urban centers. 
Since 1957, besides district registra- 
tion, one of two identity passes has 
had to be carried by all Negroes, a 
Registration Book for most of them 
and for educated Negroes an Identi- 
ty Card which exempts them from 
most pass-carrying requirements. 


To see the urban pass system in 


operation, let us turn to Harari 
Township, where only Negroes 
employed in that township 


or in nearby Salisbury may le- 
gally live. If a Negro is simply vis- 
iting, he shows his Registration Book 
or Identity Card, secures a Visiting 
Pass for a stipulated period, and 
surrenders it when he leaves. If he 
is seeking work he shows either his 
Registration Book or Identity Card, 
obtains a Town Pass to Seek Work. 
finds work by himself or through a 
friend or the official employment 
agency, enters a Contract of Service 
with his employer. who must by law 
pay his rent and a salary and pro- 
vide his food. A medical examination 
is required for this Certificate of 
Service, but the examination is su- 
perficially conducted by nurses and 
rarely uncovers diseases other than 
obvious cases of leprosy or venereal 
disease. Should the African lose his 
job. he secures another Town Pass 
to Seek Work and goes through the 
same procedure, The authorities may, 
if the man has a bad work record, 
refuse him the Town Pass to Seek 
Work. in which case he must leave 
Harari. 


A self-employed Negro, such as a 
shopkeeper or carpenter, must have 
a Certificate of Self-Employment. A 
married Negro woman wishing to 
visit her husband must secure a 
Certificate of Recognition of an Ap- 
proved Wife. A child under sixteen 
years of age may live with his par- 
ent if that parent is a legal (i.e., 
working) resident. 

To say that pass laws frustrate and 
irritate many Negroes is an under- 
statement, They humiliate many 
thousands, The system is harder on 
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the honest than on the dishonest, for 
whom it was designed. Non-law-abid- 
ing Africans are precisely the ones 
who make sure they are armed with 
all the necessary passes. The honest, 
unlearned and unsophisticated, all 
too often and inadvertently break 
the law because they do not at first 
comprehend the operation of the in- 
tricate pass system. 


Obviously this elaborate control 
system requires an enormous admin- 
istrative staff and a mountain of 
paper work. Nor is the control per- 
fect. One hazards the guess that it 
is less than 75 per cent efficient. Why 
then is pass control necessary? The 
white person’s answer is, “We do not 
say the system has not fallen down, 
but we feel there is equal danger in 
having unemployed, unhoused per- 
sons wandering around. They are 
bound to get into crime.” 


The pass system feeds the econom- 
ic system which is shaped by the 
white profit motive. This is not to 
say that white consciences have not 
been touched. There are many white 
people of good will in Southern 
Rhodesia who want to ease this pass 
burden. The 1957 pass law took a 
step in the right direction in requir- 
ing registration and one of two kinds 
of identification documents, one giv- 
ing advanced Africans freer mobili- 
ty. In 1958 an important Urban Af- 
rican Commission recommended reg- 
istration, one identity document, and 
the elimination of all other passes. 
The present trend is liberal, but it 


is slow and_ still restrictive. Free 
men need no passes. 
1. Over age fourteen to 1947 and over age 


sixteen after 1947. 
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HOUSING DILEMMA IN THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
By CLEMENT COTTINGHAM AND 
MwasiLt KisAKA 


Boston University 


“The black spots in Johannesburg 

must be moved”! 
Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, 1951 

Much has been written concerning 
Apartheid, the total separation of 
Africans, Coloreds (persons so des- 
ignated because of racial intermix- 
ture between Whites and Africans) 
and Whites, in the Union of South 
Africa. Little attention, however, has 
been given to particular aspects of 
the South African society. It is the 
this paper to examine 
these aspects in relation to the spe- 
cific problem of housing among Af 


purpose of 


ricans. 

Within Johannesburz there exists 
a rapidly rising African population 
which, according to the last census 
made in mid-1956, numbers nearly 
550,000.2 The largest number of the 
Bantu (designated term for indige- 
nous Africans) are found in the three 
of 


Newclare 


native townships 
Martindale and near Jo- 
hannesburg.’ These particular “black 
spots’, which the 


creat some years 


Sophiatown. 


caused eovern- 


ment concern ago. 
were the object of the Group Areas 
Aci, 1950.4 They were among the old- 


est areas for non-European settle- 


ment having been established he- 
tween 1905 and 1912.5 
In these three townships the 


only areas in Johannesburg in which 
the 
free hold tenure® 


“Bantu” could possess land in 
were many prop- 
erties in slum condition. This was 
particularly true in Sophiatown and 
Martindale where 47 per cent of all 
“homes” generally one story struc- 
were inhabited by twenty to 
In addition 32 


per cent of the families lived in one 


tures 
thirty-nine persons.’ 
room huts or single rooms.’ Sixteen 
per cent of the families sublet from 
other families.” In respect to basi 
amenities. running water, toilets and 
baths were non-existent. 

The right to rent at all was sold 
for key money and often a tenant 
had to pay again for the right to 
stay on as no contracts were given.’ 
Kev runs from 30 to 140 
dollars."° This in a country in which 


money 
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the average Bantu income from in- 
dustrial work was less than 200 dol- 
lars a year.'! Is it any wonder that 
distressing and discomforting condi- 
tions existed ? 


As a result of the Group Areas 
Act at least two things happened: 
and 
Meadowlands, eleven miles from Jo- 
established as a 
new Bantu area by the Government. 
It is our view, however. that in order 
to understand the prospect of future 
Bantu 


keeping in mind the incubus factors 


Sophiatow n was obliterated: 


hannesburge. was 


conditions in the new areas, 
juvenile delinquency. 
other health 


is necessary that we 


of slums, i.e.. 


venereal diseases. and 


deficiencies. it 


examine the reasons for the long 
existence of Sophiatown. In _ fact 
slum housing among the Bantu 


little different from slums 
in other areas of the world were it 
for the fact that it 
result of the government 
which prohibits 


would be 
not exists as a 
policy 
Africans from sct- 
tling elsewhere in Johannesburg. If 
we be correct in our analysis, slum 
areas such as Sophiatown, Martin- 
dale. and Newclare. will continue to 
exist because they are enforced, in- 
flexible ehettoes which offer its res- 


idents even those who are finan- 
cially able to live elsewhere little 
or no alternative to obtain better 


housing facilities. Exhorbitant rent- 
als necessitate several families to live 
together in order to share this ex- 
pense. Following this thought to its 
opinion that 


conclusion, it is our 


Bantu wages are far below urban 


cost of livine. 


Such conditions, no doubt bolster 
the White South Africans 
hold toward the Bantu as a skepsel. 


opinion 


(Afrikaans term meaning creature) 
and Kaffir (Afrikaans term meaning 
heathen) .!2 It is noted that such con- 
notation are colloquial terms which 
imply a lowness of status rather than 
a direct racial slur. It would also ap- 
pear that the Bantu’s lowlv condi- 
tion acts as a rationalization for 
White South Africans to justify their 
dominance and treatment of the Ban- 
tu. The which a 


conditions under 


eroup or individual lives often de. 
termine the attitude of others to- 
ward that group. 


The implications we feel, point to 


a 
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a “vicious circle theory” somewhat 
similar to that given by E. Em- 
bre.’ For instance, Bantu peasants 


required by law to pay annual cash 
taxes must leave the reserves (areas 
reserved for Bantu are 12:5 per cent 
of the total extent of the country) in 
order to obtain cash 
there are no 
serves and virtually no cash economy 
(except that relating to the purchase 
of food and inexpensive goods, out 
of income earned mainly 
well over 95 per cen” of 
labor 


wages.!4 As 
industries in the re- 


outside the 
reserves ) 
outside 


wage employment is 
the reserves. Thus a regular flow 
of industrial labor from the rural 


areas is ensured. In addition to the 
constant Bantu labor 
245.000 legal African 
from neighboring territories who are 
admitted Union of South 
Africa to work in the industrial 
cities of South Africa. 
existing shortage 


eer 


there are 
immigrants! 


into the 


The already 
housing becomes 
The vicious Cir- 
Bantu forced 
order to pay 


increasingly acute. 
cle” is now complete; 
from the reserves in 
taxes are now forced into slum areas 
to find housing, both these actions 
result of 


are the government poli- 


cles, 


Despite the fact that Sophiatown 
and other slum areas have been va- 
cated. despite the fact that new Ban- 
tu settlements provided 
all this has been 
which 
eround.!7 


have heen 
hy the government. 
done on a “basic principle” 
permits no ownership of 


n Sophiatown 


The Bantus — even 

cherish their former free hold 
rights, themselves, but 
also as a symbol that their people 
could possess such rights." No doubt 
many feel that their lot has not im- 
proved. 


not only for 


Much of what has been said above 
the authors rather 
concerning the 
housing projects. While in the new 
areas there will be room for expan- 


indicates pessi- 


mistic view new 


which was not present in the 
urban areas, should the government 
decide to provide additional housing 
is most 


sion, 


to meet increasing needs, 
unlikely that the living standards 
will improve. Until the wages of the 
Bantu have reached a level permit- 
tine ereater economic latitude we 
feel that the crowded living condi- 
tions — to attenuate rental expense 


will continue to exist. Under such 
circumstance it is our opinion that 
it will be only a matter of time be- 
fore the new Bantu areas will be- 
come slum areas and the most hor- 
rendous conditions of the Bantus 
plight will continue to exist, 
Regarding the most recent plan 
of the government to establish sep- 
viable Bantustan states thus 
“proper place in 


arate, 
giving the Bantu a 
Africa,”! we see no present, clear- 
cut, logical solution to South Afri- 
ca’s problems. The problems involv- 
ed in this rather chimerical scheme 
are quite portentious. Tor instance, 
how will good agricultural land be 
obtained? Will white farmers be 
willing to sell anything except their 
worst land? In addition, cost of 
such a project and intention remain 
points.” No! Dr. Ver- 


” must not be 


the crucial 
“the black spots 
moved. They must be eradicated, if 
any solution except disaster to the 
South Africa are to 
come about. Unfortunately, we see 
no indications of a sincere progres- 
sive approach in the government's 


woerd 


problems of 


policies. 
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Trip To Africa 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

The people of Africa, guided by 
leadership “as good as any in the 
world”, want independence and want 
it now, President Harold C. Case of 
Boston University declared at a press 
conference in his office related to his 
two-month tour of Africa 

Just returned from a _ first-hand 
look at the Continent, a trip taken 
in the interests of higher education 
and under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, Dr, Case said the Afri- 
cans know the risks involved in their 
drive for independence but “they 
are prepared to take these risks.” 

“They don‘t intend to have a horse 
ridden on them in terms of colonial- 
ism.” said the University president. 

Impressed with the great strides be- 
ing made in the countries he visited, 
Dr. Case said it is “almost impossible 
to put into language how dynamic 
Africa is.” In every African coun- 
try, there is a “very zealous and 
ardent degree of nationalism. The 
people are aggressively on the way 
to building culture and civilization 
that come up to modern standards,’ 
he declared. 

The road to progress has ‘been 
marked by conflict between ‘the pull 
of the old and the drive towards 
this modern society,’ he added, “The 
tribal life and customs stand in sharp 
contrast to the movement to the new 
civilization.” said Dr. Case. “Ines- 
capably, however, the greater power 
is in the direction of an industrial- 
ized society.” 

The Boston University educator 
predicted that for at least a time, 
African nations with newly-won in- 
dependence will exercise “pretty 
tight government control.” However, 
he said he is “optimistic” about the 
eventual extension of the franchise 
in these new nations, 

Dr. Case’s trip carried him through 
eleven key African nations on both 
sides of the continent. Asked what 
influence Communism has exerted in 
these countries, he said he saw very 
little evidence of Communist infil- 
tration in West Africa,” “but in the 
Belgian Congo ando ther areas, it’s 
a different story.” 

Dr, Case said, “The Reds are mak- 
ing their case in these areas. Our 
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major need is to exhibit the way of 
life which comes to a people whe 
have a commitment to freedom.” 

The desires of the African are 
fundamental and basic, he said. “He 
wants real literacy so he can speak 
his own language fluently,” said Dr. 
Case. The African people want lead- 
ership and “need it so desperately. 
they will take it from wherever it 
comes.” 

Although 95 per cent of Africans 
are totally illiterate and many ele- 
mentary school teachers have had 
only two years of formal education 
themselves, the colleges and univer- 
sities on the continent are of “very 
high standard,” said Dr. Case. 

Despite its exceptionally high 
birth rate, Africa is not overpopu- 
lated, in the opinion of Dr, Case. 
“Africa can increase the quantity of 
its food supply many, many times,” 
he said. The birth rate is a factor. 
however, in Africa’s inability to pro- 
vide sufficient medical care for its 
rapidly-increasing population. 

Dr. Case said there are only 180 
doctors in the entire nation of 
Ghana. “Conditions in the bush are 
deplorable and unsanitary.” Never- 
theless, said the University president. 
progress is being made, “In Sierra 
Leone, they have virtually eliminated 
Yaws disease in five years. At one 
time, 75 per cent of the people had 
it.” In addition, excellent hospitals 
—particularly in Ghana—are being 
or have been constructed. he de- 
clared, 

Segregation incidents in the Uni- 
ted States have a “violent impact” 
on the African and such incidents 
are well-publicized on the front page 
there, Dr. Case asserted. There is 
virtually no segregation in such Af- 
rican nations as Ghana and Nigeria. 
he said. “This has not ‘heen true in 
East Africa.” 

The drive for independence has 
been prompted by several factors, 
said Dr. Case. In countries like Ken- 
ya and Rhodesia, there has been “no 
thought to educate people to take 
over top responsibility in the coun- 
try.” Dr. Case stated. What educa- 
tion has been offered has trained 
the African to do the menial tasks 
at best. 

This policy on the part of the con- 
trolling white colonial powers. said 


Dr. Case, has helped to create the 
Africans’ thirst for independence. He 
also attributed this drive to the 
white policy of hiring cheap labor 
and of utilizing the best land while 
leaving the inferior land to the Af- 
rican farmer. 








JAMES C. EVANS 
(Continued from Page 152) 


explanation on a lined sheet of paper 
from the tablet that he keeps on his 
desk: 


“Integration is now fait accompli 
as far as the armed forces are con- 
cerned, Attention is now centered on 
differentiation — that is. if the com- 
plaint raises the question of Negro 
assignment, the major premise is to 
open the assignment to all qualified 
applicants and if a Negro is the best 
qualified, he should be selected. But. 
he should not be selected just to 
have a Negro assigned. 

“The most important factor for 
the Negro in or out of the service 
is to have equality of opportunity.” 
Evans added. 


Not learned. Finally, Evans said 
that virtually all the work of his of- 
fice today deals with discrimination 
charges from Negroes who have not 
learned that refinement is necessary. 


Almost no charges of discrimina- 
tion are found to he valid — the 
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man complaining has been subjected 
to differentiation and, lacking re- 
finement, has been discarded much 
the same as a man reading a break- 
fast menu chooses bacon and eggs 
instead of cold cereals. 





JAMES EGERT ALLEN 
NEW YORK 


The School of General Studies 
(Extension Division) of the City 





College has announced a course num. 
ber 1125 with the title, The Negro 
in American Civilization to be given 
during the Spring semester on Tues- 
day evenings beginning March 8th 
from 6:30 to 8:10 p.m. at the High 
School of Commerce, 155 West 65th 
Street. Manhattan. 


Registration may be made through 
the City College prior to the first 


session, 


The course will be taught by Dr. 
James Egert Allen, District School 
Community Coordinator in the New 
York City Public Schools. Dr. Allen 
has had wide experience in the field 
of racial relations. He has visited 
Africa, Asia and Europe on fre- 
quent occasions to study the impacts 
of many nations on these continents 
who have influenced Negro culture 
and progress. He has conducted in- 
service courses for teachers and com- 
munity education courses for adults 
in Negro History and Achievement. 
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FIRM FOUNDATIONS 


\ Radio Skit for Negro History 
Week 
By Charlotte K. Brooks 

Mr. Tomlinson Todd: “On this oc- 
‘Americans All’ 
‘Firm Foundations’, a radio skit for 
Negro History Week written by Mrs. 
Charlotte K. Brooks, a teacher at 
the Banneker Junior High School. 

“In this skit, Mrs. Brooks plays 
the part of the teacher, Others in 
the cast are pupils in Mrs. Brooks’ 


casion presents 


seventh grade English class at Ban- 
neker. Andrea Harris is the pupil 
narrator. Other pupils in the skit 
are Ahlan Bush, Francine Wright. 
Lavergne Trawick, Stephen Bailey. 
Neil Herskavitz, Anthony Jennings. 
Phillip Wood and Toni-Michelle 
Chapman. 

“Let us listen to the class as it 
hegins the study of today’s topic. 
‘Firm Foundations’.” 

Setting: A junior high school class- 
room, on the first day of Negro His- 


tory Week. 


Characters: A teacher, a narrator. 


and six pupils 


Props: A bell (or buzzer), a gavel 
Narrator: “True integration — is 
achieved only when the various 
groups that make up a society are 
recognized as fully entitled to share 
equally in the benefits that such a 
society provides. Any factors that 
promote such a 
therefore. of the greatest importance. 


recognition are, 


toward more 
complete understanding of the his- 
tory of the United States. Negro His- 
tory contributes substantially toward 
creating conditions in which integra- 
tion will succeed. It informs every- 
one of the part that Negroes have 
played in the development of our 
country, and it reminds the nation 
that it is what it is because of the 


“By contributing 


contributions of many elements, in- 
cluding the Negro, to its growth.” 
This statement was made by Dr. 
John Hope Franklin, and should 
leave no doubt concerning the part 


that should be played by Negro His- 
tory in achieving true integration. 

We ask our listeners, this after- 
noon, to go with us to a classroom 
in a Washington junior high school, 
where the teacher and pupils are 
very much interested in building a 
firm fundation for integration, based 
upon a real understanding of the 
history of the Negro. 

Participants in the skit, entitled 
Firm Foundations, are just entering 
their classroom as the bell sounds. 

(A' bell shrills, signalling the be- 
ginning of the period. Pupils eater, 
somewhat noisily, and take seats). 

Hello, Stephen. Got your assign- 
ment? 

Of course. 

Hi there, Francine. I have an ex- 
cellent question to ask, How about 
you? 

| sat up nearly all night to get 
mine ready. 

Shhhhh! Here comes Mrs. Brooks. 
Teacher: Good morning, class. I can 











Cast in Radio Performance — Seated, left to right: Anthony Jennings, Phillip Wood, Neil Herskavitz, Stephen Bailey, 
Mrs. Charlotte K. Brooks, Francine Wright, Andrea Harris, Ahlan Bush, Toni-Michelle Chapman and Lavergne Tra- 


wick, 


In rear: Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks and Dr. Tomlinson Todd. 
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see by your bright and shining faces 
that you are all ready to plunge into 
our discussion of Negro History - 
or am I wrong? 
Pupils: No, Mrs. 


ready. 


Brooks, we're 
We have our questions. 
I know I’m ready 


Let’s get started! 

Teacher: You will remember that as 
a special project for Negro History 
Week each of you was asked to bring 
in questions and problems for dis- 
cussion and research. Are your ques- 
tions ready? Stephen? 

Stephen: I would like to know how 
a study of Negro History can con- 
tribute to creation of conditions in 
which integration will succeed? 

(Pupils speak in turn without be- 
ing called upon by the teacher). 
Neil: What part have Negroes play- 
ed in the development of our coun- 
try? 

Toni: Are Negroes and whites really 
ready for integration? What can his- 
tory teach us about this? 

Ahlan: How about the Reconstruc- 
tion Period that followed the Civil 
War? 

Anthony: Yes, I’m interested in that 
period, also. What fallacies concern- 
ing the much-maligned Reconstruc- 
tion Period can be corrected by a 
thorough study of Negro History? 
Francine: How about the well-pre- 
pared, educated Negroes of the past? 
Why have they been ignored so con- 
sistently, and why have we ‘been led 
to believe that all Negroes of the 
slavery and Reconstruction periods 
were ignorant or depraved ? 

For example, if I may take a lit- 

tle time to explain my question, 
school children read in some history 
books that, on the whole, life was 
happy for Negro slaves before the 
Civil War. Then they that 
“slaves had been freed, but most of 
them didn’t know how to use their 
new liberty.” 
Stephen: Yes. I know just what Fran- 
cine means. The account then usu- 
ally shows that “Negroes were given 
the right to vote but did not know 
what to do with it.” 

Other ideas were that 
Negroes and dishonest “carpethag- 
gers” controlled legislatures and 
wasted or stole the money of the 
southern states. These statements are 


read 


ignorant 


disgustingly false, but many people 
believe everything they see written 
in history books. Ahlan: These con- 
cepts are often the justification for 
the Ku Klux Klan, the disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro in the South and 
the widespread pattern of segrega- 
tion practiced in America. 
Francine: The “professional south- 
erners” and misguided southern gov- 
ernors and educators who 
afraid of integration base their wrong 
thinking and acting, in many in- 
upon this biased and 
historical” history. 


are so 


stances “un. 

It’s hystical rather than historical! 

Sad, but true. 

They make me so angry! 
Teacher: Class, just a moment! I 
know that you are interested in these 
questions, but let us cemplete our 
outline of problems before we begin 
our study and discussions. Lavergne? 
Laverene: Mrs. Brooks, the question 
T want to ask has troubled many of 
my classmates. We wonder if the 
study of Negro History 
should be continued, or if less em- 
phasis should be placed on it now 
that the historic Supreme Court de- 
cision has been made? 

Teacher: An excellent question. Are 
there any more? Good. Since this 
class period is just about over, I 
shall give you your assignment. Do 
you recall the unit we studied last 


separate 


semester on using the library and 
investigating a topic? 
Pupils: I'll never forget it! 

I had fifteen references in my 


bibliography. 

I could use the card catalog biind- 

folded! 
Teacher: T see you have not forgoi- 
ten. In addition to the material in 
vour study guide for that unit, go to 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History, 1538 Ninth 
St., N.W.: the Moorland Room in the 
Howard University Library; The 
Journal of Negro History, and The 
Negro History Bulletin. 

Stephen, I will ask you to serve as 
chairman of our discussion period on 
the day after tomorrow, and I shall 
expect all of you to come prepared 
with documented answers, by au- 
thorities, to our questions and prob- 
lems. 

(The bell shrills, signalling the 
end of the class period). 
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Neil: Gangway! I’m headed for the 
library now, before anyone else gets 
the reference I want. 

Anthony: My legs are longer than 
vours. I'll get there first. 

Other pupils: The race is on. 

(General laughter) 

Oops, I forgot my netebook. 
Narrator: Thus the spirited intro 
ductory lesson ends, and the class 
proceeds with its assignment, dig- 
sing up documentary evidence to 
support the questions 
raised in class. Our next scene oc- 


answers to 


curs in the same classroom two days 
later. Listen! 

(Bell. Pupils enter. talking ani- 
matedly). 
What did find 
Reconstruction Period? 
Look at the wealth of information | 
the “car- 


you out about the 


secured about so-called 
petbaggers”’. 

The Black Code laws were interest- 
ing. Did you find them? 

Negroes hated 
many escapes were attempted ? 

; educate 


slavery! See how 


Some slaves managed to 
themselves. 

Yes. Even though in some places it 
was against the law to educate Ne- 
eroes, 

If Negroes really didn’t want edu- 
cation, such laws would have been 
unnecessary. 

Naturally some were uneducated. One 
doesn’t learn by osmosis or instinct. 
Even today there are illiterate whites 
and Negroes in America. 

Teacher: (Rapping on the table for 
attention) Girls! Boys! I know how 
interested you are, but we must be- 
sin our discussion in order to give 
everyone a chance to be_ heard. 
Stephen, the chair and gavel! You 
are now in command, and TJ shall be 
the silent observer. 

Stephen: Thank you, Mrs. Brooks. 
Class. day before yesterday you sug- 
gested problems which troubled you 
concerning the part Negro History 
must plav in the struggle for inte- 
eration. You were to bring in author- 
itative information today to contrib- 
ute to the thinking. Of 
course, if we do not complete our 
discussion today, we shall continue 


general 


our reports tomorrow. 

Please take notes in outline form, 
since I understand that we must take 
a test upon this information. Ahlan, 


than 
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will you serve as secretary, and take 
very full notes for the benefit of 
absentees? Thank Now who 
will break the ice? Anthony. 

Anthony: Stephen, you know that I 
became interested in your question, 
and. since both of us worked on it, 


you. 


perhaps I can give part of the an- 
swer. Your question, Anthony, was, 
“How can a study of Negro History 
contribute to creating conditions in 
which integration will succeed?” 


Class, Stephen and I found a state- 
ment by Dr. John Hope Franklin 
which helped us immensely. Dr. 
Franklin says that Negro History in- 
forms everyone of the part that Ne- 
eroes have played in the develop- 
ment of our country, and reminds 
the nation that the Negro has made 
distinct contributions to its growth. 
Also, Negro History must be relied 
upon to correct the fallacies in A- 
merican history upon which the jus- 
tification of slavery — and segrega- 
tion — has been based. 


Stephen: Right, Anthony. And I 
would like to add that laws based 
upon historical truth must be estab- 
lished as the valid laws of the land. 
(Class murmurs approval). 


Neil: Stephen, I think my question 
can be answered here, quite appro- 
priately. I asked, “What part have 
Negroes played in the development 
of our country” There is 
wealth of material on this topic that 
Toni and I selected only a few out- 


such a 


standing examples of these magnifi- 
cent contributions. We will alternate 
in stating them briefly. 

Toni: Crisput \Attucks—one of the 
first to fall for his country in the 
Revolutionary War. 

Neil: Phyllis Wheatley. Her poetry 
charmed George Washineton in col- 
onial days, 

Toni: Benjamin Banneker, 18th cen- 
tury scientist, sur- 
veyor, inventor, and writer. He help- 
ed plan the city of Washington, and 
a Washington school is named for 
him. 


mathemat ician, 


Neil: Sojourner Truth, a fighter for 
freedom for her people. 

Toni: Joseph Rainey, a man of Af- 
rican blood, member of the United 
States House of Representatives in 


the 19th century, 


Neil: Harriet Tubman,, who could 
not purchase her freedom and so ran 
away from slavery. Then she devot- 
ed herself to helping other escape. 
Toni: A few of.the others who ran 
away were J. W. C. Pennington, Jos- 
iah Henson, Henry Highland Gar- 
ness, and Frederick Douglass. 
Ahlan: Excuse me for interrupting. 
Toni and Neil, but you have men- 
tioned several people whose names 
I encountered. I think that I can 
combine my question and Toni’s and 
can answer both at once. May I? 
Stephen: Certainly. 

Ahlan: Toni asked, “Are we really 
ready for integration?” and my ques- 
tion was, “What about the Recon- 
struction Period that followed the 
Civil War?” 


In the Journal of Negro History. 
Vol. VIT, No. 2, I read with a great 
deal of interest that many Negroes 
were sent to Congress during that 
period, and that they may ‘be divided 
into two groups: first. those who 
possessed limited education: second, 
those who were college bred. 


There were twelve member of the 
first group, including Long of Geor- 
cia, De Large. Rainey. Ransier, and 
Smalley of South Carolina: Lynch 
and Bruce of Mississippi: Haralson 
and Turner of Alabama: Hyman of 
North Carolina: Nash of Louisiana: 


and Walls of Florida. 


All of these men, by severe appli- 
cation in later years, secured a bet- 
ter than rudimentary education pri- 
or to election to Congress, even 
though brought up in communities 
that prohibited education for Ne- 


groes. 


Anthony and Francine: (Together) 
I read that article also. 

Ahlan, let me tell about the educated 
Negroes. 


Stephen, Stephen, may IT say that — 
Ahlan: Oh, I’ve said enough. Let 
Anthony talk a while. He’s been 
strangely silent today. 

Anthony: Thanks, Ahlan, I’ve been 
quiet today because I’ve been mar- 
veling at the excellent preparation 
of manv Negroes such a long time 
ago. I found that as many as ten 
of the twenty-two congressmen were 
men of college education. Two of 


them, Richard Cain of South Caro. 
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lina, and Hiram Revels of Mississip- 
pi, were ministers. Three became ed- 
ucators of prominence. These were 
Henry Cheatham of North Carolina, 
George Murray of South Carolina, 
and John Mercer Langston of Vir- 
ginia, Langston, an Oberlin gradu- 
ate. has been surpassed in Congress 
by few men of greater mental pow- 
er and energy. Take over. Francine. 
Francine: Five of the twenty-two 
were members of the legal profes- 
sion. Robert Brown Elliott, educated 
in England, practiced law in South 
Carolina. He was perhaps the most 
brilliant of the Negroes who served 
in Congress. 


James Rapier of Alabama, anoth- 
er brilliant man, practiced law in his 
native state. James FE. O’Hare stud- 
ied first in North Carolina, and lat- 
er. here at Howard University. Thom- 
as FE. Miller of South Carolina grad- 
uated from Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania, and George Henry 
White of North Carolina was ad- 
mitted, in 1879, to practice before 
the Supreme Court of his state. 


Anthony: Francine, if I remember 
correctly, the question which I asked 
the other day way, “What fallacies 
concerning the much-maligned Re- 
construction Period can be corrected 
by a study of Negro History?” You 
asked, “Why have the well-prepared 
educated Negroes of the past been 
ignored, and why have we been led 
to believe that all Negroes of the 
slavery and Reconstruction Periods 
were ignorant and depraved?” I 
think these questions have been an- 
swered in part. Don’t you? 


Francine: Wellll, almost. I’d like to 
add and | secured this informa- 
tion from the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
that the usual idea of the Reconstruc- 
tion Period is a good example of 
propaganda, masquerading as _his- 
tory. which inflames prejudices and 
furnishes justification for patterns 
of segregation. 


Two basic fallacies are: first. Ne- 
eroes were ignorant and should not 
have been allowed to vote after the 
war. Anthony and Ahlan have dis- 
proved this, and the list of educated 
Negroes could be extended almost 
indefinitely. Second, Negroes were 
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dishonest persons who helped the 


“carpetbaggers”’ from the North 
steal or waste the money of the 


South. We have mentioned Negro 
congressmen who were not like this. 
Besides, we invite a study of the 
records of the legislatures of the 
South. These legislatures gave the 
South its first free public schools. 
Pupils: Slaves were not happy. Two 
hundred recorded slave uprisings are 
evidence of the tyranny of slavery 


Toni: 

Many so-called “carpetbaggers” were 
northern missionaries who went south 
to teach in Negro schools. 

The early integration of Reconstruc- 
tion days worked. We were ready 
then. We are ready now. Lavergne. 
Lavergne (interrupting): | had a 
problem too. Remember? I asked 
whether the separate study of Negro 
History should be continued, or if 
less emphasis should be placed on it, 
pending a Supreme Court decision. 

I think that I found a good an- 
swer, too. The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
says that Negro History will be need- 
ed as long as Negroes want and are 
denied full equality in all walks of 
life. 

Also, Negro History must be re- 
lied upon to correct the errors and 
to combat the omissions of American 
history. Unless it does so. other races 
will cnsider the Negro an inferior 
being. The Supreme Court decision 
ended the fact of segregation, but ed- 
ucation, through Negro History. must 
end prejudice and hatred based upon 
ignorance and fear. 

Stephen: Thank you, Lavergne. That 
was well stated and helps us all. 


Pupils: Lavergne did state that ex-: 


tremely well. 

I saw that reference. also. 

So did I. 

I'd like to study Negro History. 
Stephen: It’s just about time for the 
bell to ring; so we'll have to con- 
clude our discussion for today. Mrs. 
Brooks, do you have a further as- 
signment for us? 

Mrs, Brooks: I have enjoyed your 
discussion, class. Tomorrow. before 
we go into more detail concerning 
the topics mentioned here today. we 
will study the pictures and biograph- 
ies of some of the men and women 


who have been discussed. Lavergne 

has been able to secure these for us. 
Now. 

sentence what we have learned to- 

day? Neil? 

Neil: I learned that the study of 

Negro History makes a firm founda- 

tion for integration. 

Mrs. Brooks: Fine, Neil: Suppose 

we repeat that sentence in unison, 

to re-emphasize it. Class. 

Pupils: The study of Negro History 

makes a firm foundation for integra- 


will someone state in one 


tion. 

(The bell shrills. 
end of the period), 
Mrs. Brooks: 


Pupils: 


indicating the 


Class is dismissed. 
(Voices dying) 
That was fascinating. 
I’m looking forward to tomorrow. 
I"m anxious to see how these brave 
men and women looked. 
Well. goodbye. 
Bye, now, 
Narrator: So ends a very stimulating 


introductory discussion for Negro 
History Week. These pupils will 
surely find additional material to 


continue their investigation into the 
accomplishments of the Negro, Per- 
haps they will extend their resarch 
to delve into the history and geog- 
Africa, a land 
even now emerging so rapidly from 
its feudal state into the full light of 
nationalism 


raphy of which is 


and_ self-determination. 
Perhaps they will also find out more 
about the accomplishments of the 
Negro of today. They will discover 
that this study will prepare them for 
full integration into the life of 


A merica. 








CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, O10 


1887 1960 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTII 
In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents and advisers should’ give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentia‘ities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
ional, interdenominational and __ inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 
Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDATION 


For Information Write: 
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CELEBRATIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Feb. 9th, 1960 
Assoc. for Study of Negro Life 

And History Incorporated 
1538 Ninth Street., N.W. 
Washington 1. D.C. 

Sirs: 

Enclosed is a copy of a very suc- 
cessful program given on Feb. 7, 
1960. This was a joint effort of the 
Twin City A.M.E. Churches, Religi- 
ous Ed. Dept. We had hoped to sell 
the Proud Buttons, but 
they arrived too late and were re- 
turned. 


American 


We were happy to have such a 
wonderful “Kit” for resource mater- 
ial and it formed the nucleus of our 
exhibit. Many books from the public 
library as well as my own private 
hookcase were on our Browsing Table 
and many people were introduced to 
the Journal of Negro History for the 
very first time. Many favorable com- 
ments were forthcoming and a desire 
to have a workshop lasting at least 
two or three days, It was a grand 
experience; much hard work but very 
successful. The “kit” was a lot of 
help. 

Very sincerely 

Wreatha Green Maxwell 
General Chairman 

Mrs. J. H. Maxwell 
3020 20th Ave., So. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


Christian Education Department 
of the 
St. Paul District of the 
Northwest Conference 
presents 
“The First Negro History Work 
Shop” 
St. Peter’s A.M.E. Church 
101 E. 41st Street 
Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
Feb. 7. 1960 
6:30 P.M. 
Martin Luther Simmons, B.S., B.D. 
Minister 
Mrs. Wreatha G. Maxwell 
District Director of 
Christian Education 
PROGRAMME 
Instrumental Solo 
(Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 by Lizt) 
Miss Mildred Smalls 
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In\ veation 
Rev Hardy White 
Allen Chapel, North Minneapolis 
Greetings & Welcome 


Mrs. W. G. Maxwell 
James Weldon Johnson 
(Author and Musician) 
Miss Caroyln Smith 
ift Every Voice and Sing” 
(Negro National Hymn) 
Youth Choirs of Twin Cities 


AME Churches 


Key-Note Address 
“Contribution of Negro to American 
Culture” 
Rev. Marlin J. Hendrieth 
“The Negro Preacher” 
Rev. Martin L. Simmons 
“The Negro Family as a Social 
Institution” 
Mrs. Erma Craven 
Offertory 
Rev. Martin L. Simmons 
Work Shop Sessions 
1. Resource People: 
Mr. Clifford Rucker 
Governor's Interracial Sec. 
Mr. Edgerton Tucker 
Student from Bermuda 
Mrs. Erma Clardy Craven 
Social Worker 
Discussion Leader: 
Mr. Thomas Jackson 
High School Teacher 
Scribe: 
Mrs. Constance Bowman 


N 


Resource People: 
Mr. Ashby Gaskins 
Urban League 
Mr. Arlef Morris 
African Student 
Mr, John C. Ballard 
Field Director for American 
Red Cross 
Discussion Leader 
Mr. Milton Henry 
St. Paul Social Worker 
Scribe: 
Mrs. Joyce Jackson 
High School Teacher 
3. Resource People 
Mr. Luther T. Prince, Jr. 
Scientist at Honeywell 
Mr. James Wardlaw 
Rev, Marlin J. Hendrieth 
Discussion Leader: 
Mrs. Celeste Fraction 
Public School Teacher 
Scribe: 
Mrs. Christine Dunham 
High School Teacher 


1. Resource People: 
Mr. Cecil Newman 
Editor of Spokesman 
Mrs. Addiz Few 
\frican Student, Tanganyika 
Rev. Martin L. Simmons 
Miss Beatrice Cashama 

Discussion Leader: 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Ellison 

Scribe: 

Mrs. unice Lewis 
Summary & Recommendations 
Closing Song 
“Climbing Jacob's Ladder” 
Youth Choirs 
Mrs. Lucille Ray, Directress 
Work Shop Questions for 
Discussion : 

1. Cultural Pluralism teaches that 
all Races and Ethnic Groups have 
contributed to our American Culture: 
therefore, we should drop the bad 
things in our culture. hold on to 
the good and share them with others. 
What are some bad traits we should 
drop? What should we cherish and 
share with others? 

2. The Negro shouts for equality 
with the White Man, but as his edu- 
cational and cultural level rises. his 
repsonsibility also increases. How 
can we become more responsible cit- 
izens ? 

3. What is meant by integration? 
What can the average lay person do 
to hasten integration? 
knowledge of Negro History help in 
the integration process? 

1. What does the emergence of 
African Independence mean to Amer- 
ican Negroes? What can we do in 
America to better understand the 
problem of our African Brothers and 
help if possible? 

Committees 
General Committee: 
Mrs. W. G. Maxwell, Chairman 
Mrs. Hallie Hendrieth 
Mr. Milton Henry 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Ellison 
Registration: 
Mr. Johnson 
Mrs. Hardy White 
Mrs. James Bradford 
Refreshments: 
Mrs. Harriet C. Jones 
Vrs. Elizabeth H. Taylor 
Dr. C. W. Ellison. Presiding Elder 


How can a 








HAVE YOU RENEWED 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION? 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro 

Life and History 

1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Brooks: 


I am delighted to report a most 
successful celebration of Negro 
History Week in Philadelphia. 

(1) We Municipal! 
Proclamation from Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth on February 4th. (a 
copy is enclosed) 

(2) We honored Philadelphia’s 
two Firsts: Honorable Juanita Kidd 
Stout, first Negro Woman Judge and 
Honorable Robert N.C. Nix. first 
Negro Congressman from Philadei- 
phia and Pennsylvania on Febrvary 
7th. 

(3) Dr. Allen Wetter, Superinten- 
dent of Phila. Public Schools sent a 
Letter Directive to the Principals of 
all Philadelphia Schools encourag- 
ing the celebration of Negro History 
Week. Over a hundred schools re- 
quested imaterials to initiate pro- 


received a 


grams. 

Three hundred units and biblo 
graphy lists were reproduced and 
placed in the Pedagogical Library by 
Edyth H. Ingrahm. 

(4) The Central Library of the 
City of Philadelphia set up an out- 
standing exhibit in the Social 
Science and History Department on 
ihe Negro. Other exhibits were cn 
display in a number of the branches. 

(5) Many churches throughout 
Philadelphia held special programs 
for the young people. 

(6) For the first time, Governor 
Lawrence issued a State-wide Pre- 
clamation. (a copy is enclosed). 

(7) A Negro History Class and 
an order for a number of text-books, 
Vegro Makers of History. 

We are proud to report that all 
Philadelphia is beginning to  rec- 
ognize the importance of Negro His- 
tory to both Negro youth and to 
youth of all ethnic groups. 


Sincerely yours, 
Edyth H. Ingraham, 
President 
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CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and 
has designated the week beginning 
Sunday, February 7, as Negro His- 
tory Week, during which the theme 
will be “Strengthening America 
Through Education in Negro History 
and African Culture; and 

The continuance of genuine ap 
preciation and respect among other 


History 


racial groups for the American Ne- 
ero depends, to a large extent, upon 
the latter’s knowledge of his rich 
heritage and also upon his past and 
present contributions to the develop- 
ment of our country; and 
Recognition by the general public 
of the necessity for encouraging Ne- 
ero youths to take their rightful 
place in the large group of boys and 
girls who soon will be called upon 
to accept positions of responsibility 
in their local, state, and federal gov- 
ernments is all-important; and 
Every effort should be made to 
disseminate such information among, 
all Americars, thereby furthering 
the cause of better human 
in the Western Hemisphere: 
Now. Therefore, [Richardson 
Dilworth , Mayor of the City of 
Philadelphia, do hereby  pro- 
claim the week of February 7 to 14, 
1960 as NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
in Philadelphia, and invite the mem- 
bers of civic, religious, recreational! 
and educational organizations te 
initiate and carry forward programs 
designed to inform everyone of the 
American Negro’s contributions to 
the building of America and to hel; 
develop pride in Negro youths for 
their rich heritage, making them 
better citizens and better qualified to 
take an active interest in the further 


relations 


development of our country. 
Given under my hand and Seal 
of he City of Philadelphia this 
first day of February, one thous- 
and nine hundred and sixty. 
Richardson Dilworth 
Mayor 
Fredric R. Mann 


City Representative 








JOIN A.S.N.L.H. NOW! 





IN THE NAME AND BY 
AUTHORITY OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH of 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Governor's Office 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
PROCLAMATION 
Vegro History Week in Pennsylvania 
through 14, 1960 


Whereas, In a Democratic society. 


February 7 


pride in one’s race and heritage are 
essentials for the self-developmeni of 
genuine appreciation and respect for 
those who differ in race, religion or 
nationality; and 

Whereas, The development of gen- 
uine appreciation and respect for the 
Negro by other ethnic groups in cur 
State depends on their knowledge o: 
the Negro’s rich heritage, and of his 
present and past contributions in 
every phase of American life; and 

Whereas, Every opportunity should 
be found to disseminate authentic 
information about the Negro among 
the citizenry of this Commonwealth, 
thereby furthering the cause of bet- 
ter human relations among all peo- 
ples; 

Vow, Therefore, 1, David L. Lawr- 
ence, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, do hereby 
proclaim the week of February 7 
through 14, 1960, as Negro History 
Week in Pennsylvania, in recogni- 
tion of Negro contributions to our 
Commonwealth’s heritage, and I urge 
all civic, religious, educational aad 
recreational organizations to initiate 
programs which will inform ou 
citizens of the Negro’s contribution 
to our culture. I further ask all citi- 
zens to take part in the programs 
and activities during this 
the various communities, 

GIVEN under my hand and the 
Great Seal of the State, at the 
City of Harrisburg, this eighth 
day of February, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and sixty, and of the 
Commonwealth the one hundred 
and eighty-fourth, 

David L. Lawrence 

Governor 


week in 








PLEASE GIVE US 
YOUR NEW ADDRESS 
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DETROIT 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
SCHEDULED MEETINGS 
AND PROGRAMS 


Sunday, February 7, 1960, 3:30 p.m, 
Second Baptist Church 


141 Monroe Avenue 


Mrs. PORTIA WASHINGTON 
PITTMAN, OF WASHINGTON, 
D.C., presented as guest speaker by 
the Friends of Liberia and the As- 
sociation. 

Subject: 

“My Personal Memoirs of My Fa- 
ther Dr. Booker T. Washington” 
ARTHUR COAR, President, Detroit 

Branch of the Association, 

REV. A. A. BANKS, President, 

Friends of Liberia 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 

WINDOW DISPLAY 
Detroit Historical Museum 
February 8-14, 1960 

Robert C. Wright, 

Preparator, 


Fort Wayne Military Museum 


Designed 


Friday, February 12, 1960, 7:30 p.m. 
Hall of Industry 
Detroit Historical Museum 
“NEGROES IN THE 
PROFESSIONS” 
A Panel Discussion presented by the 
MOORS club of Detroit in coopera- 
tion with the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
featuring MR. OTIS SMITH, Audi- 
tor-General of the State of Michi- 
gan, as guest speaker. 
Sunday, February 14, 1960, 
4:00 p.m. 
Wayne State University 
Community Arts Auditorium 
“AN AFRICAN FESTIVAL” 
Presented by the Elliottorian Bus- 
iness Women’s Club in cooperation 
with the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History. 
Features distinguished diplomatic 
guests and an exhibito f African 
Art Culture and Literature by the 
African Student Union of Michigan. 
DR. BROADUS BUTLER, Chairman 
Association for the Study of Ne- 
ero Life and History. 
MRS. HARRIET WEXLEY, Chair- 
man, Flliottorian Business Wo- 
men’s Club, 
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NEGRO HISTORY RADIO 
PROGRAM 
February 7, 1960 
Radio Station WCHB 
THEME: 

“Conservation, The Negro in 
History” 
MARGUERITE COARK, Chairman 

All participants are members of 
the GARTER G., WOODSON Re- 
search and Education Committee of 
the Association. 

THIRD CELEBRATION OF 
PROUD AMERICAN DAY 
February 14, 1960 

Proud American Day Buttons sold 
at all meetings. 


SPECIAL NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK EXHIBIT 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 
10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

At the Contemporary Studios 
John Lodge Expressway at corner 
of West Philadelphia 
Oils, and 
nationally 


Features Ceramics, 
Sculpture created by 


known Negro Artists. 





Joseph R. Ray 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF 
JOSEPH R, RAY 
Assistant to the Administrator 
(Youth Fitness) 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency 

\ native of Bloomfield, Kentucky, 
Mr. Ray was graduated from the 
Kentucky Normal and Industrial In- 
stitule at Frankfort, Kentucky, now 
Kentucky State College; took post 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, and studied business ad- 
ministration at La Salle Univesrity 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Ray servetd as a Lieutenant 
in World War I, and afterwards be- 
came president of the First Stand- 
ard Bank in Louisville. In 1930 he 
entered into real estate and general 
insurance work, which he has fol- 
lowed ever since. 

He is the developer of the Kirby 
Avenue project consisting of 114 city 
blocks, and Westover Sub-Division. 
consisting of over 100° units, in 
Louisville: completed value of these 
$1 million dollars. He has been a 
buyer and appraiser for the Louis- 
ville Housing Authority and Louis- 
ville Board of Education. 

Mr. Ray is a Charter and Life 
Member of the National 
tion of Real Estate Brokers: 
as a member of its Board of Di- 
rectors and Executive Committee: 
was associated with the Louisville 
Board of Equilization and Selective 
Service, the Fall City Chamber of 
Commerce, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity, YMCA 
Board and the Urban League. He 
has been active in local Community 
Chest and Red Cross campaigns. 
EXPERIENCES 

Teaching: ~_- 

10 years in Kentucky 

Banking: 

10 years in Louisville, Kentucky 

Real Estate: 

25 years including: 

(1) General real estate and _ fire 
insurance (Ray and Henderson 
Acency. Louisville, Kentucky- 
still operating). 


Associa- 


served 


(2) Financing for lenders and bor- 


rowers. 
(3) Land redevelopment and con- 
struction — two subdivisions 
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in Louisville. 

(4) Land acquisition for individ- 
uals, city and Federal govern- 
ment. 

(5) Land evaluation and apprais- 
als member of Board of 
Equalization, City of Louisville. 

(6) Rent control —- member of 
Federal Rent Control Board. 

(7) Official Buyer and Appraiser, 
Louisville Board of Education 
and Local Housing Authority. 

Government: , 

(1) Assistant to the Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Fin- 
ance Agency (Racial Relations), 
Washington D.C., from October 
19, 1953 to May 31, 1959, 

(2) Assistant to the Administrator 
(Youth Fitness) since June 1, 
1959. 

Mr. Ray is a Baptist: is married 

and has one son and four grand- 

children. 


HOUSING AND HOME 
FINANCE AGENCY 
Ollice of the Administrator 
Washington 25. D.C. 


Funeral services were held Tues- 
day. December 1, 1959, in Louis- 
ville, Ky.. for Joseph R. Ray, Sr., 
well-known Negro leader and Chair- 
man of the Housing and Home Fin- 
ance Agency Cimmittee for Youth 
Fitness. The services were at 1 
P.M. in the West Chestnut Street 
Baptist Church and interment at 
Zachary Taylor Cemetary in Louis- 
ville, 

Mr. Ray, 72, died of a heart at- 
tack at his home in Washington. 
D.C., on November 24, 1959. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Ray 
was Assistant for Youth Fitness to 
the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and rep- 
resented the Administrator in the 
Agency’s work with the President’s 
Committee on Youth Fitness. From 
1953 until May. 1959, he served as 
Director of the Racial Relations 
Service in the HHFA Office of the 
Administrator. 

A native of Bloomfield, Ky.. Mr. 
Ray graduated from Kentucky Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute at 
Frankfort. Ky. — now Kentucky 
Statae College — did post-graduate 
work at the University of Chicago, 
and studied business administration 
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at LaSalle University in Chicago. 
He served as a 
World War. I. In Louisville he be- 
came president of the First Stand- 
ard Bank; and in 1930 entered the 
real estate and general 
business. He was the developer of 
the Kirby Avenue project and the 
Westover Subdivision in 
representing housing developments 
of over $1,000,000, He also served as 
a buyer and appraiser for the Louis- 
ville Authority and the 
Louisville Board of Education. 


lieutenant in 


insurance 


Louisville. 


Housing 


Mr. Ray was a charter and life 
member of the National Association 
of Real Estate Brokers, 
served on its board of directors and 


having 


its executive committee: and was af- 
filiated with the Louisville Board of 
Equalization, the Selective Service. 
the Fall City Chamber of Commerce. 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Color People, the Phi 
Beta Sigma Fraternity, the YMCA, 
and the Urban League. He was an 
with the Louisville 


active worker 


Community Chest and the Red Cross. 


Mr, Ray is survived by his wid- 
Ella Hughes of 
Louisville, their son, Joseph Jr.. of 
Louisville, and by four grandchil- 
dren, 


ow. the former 


NEW YORK ASNLH 


1809 Seventh Avenue 
New York 26, N.Y. 
January 24, 1960 
Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks 
Secretary-Treasurer 
The Association for the Study 
Of Negro Life and History 
1538 Ninth Street. V.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Brooks: 


Thank you for your very cordial 
letter accepting my Life Membership 
in the Association, | am 
the Association and its program and 
| am convinced the future belongs 
to such organizations which serve 


“sold” on 


the needs of our people. 

Enclosed are Money Orders total- 
ing sixty dollars ($60-, in payment 
of thirty subscriptions to the NEGRO 
HISTORY BULLETIN. The list of 
subscribers is enclosed. It is 
most desirable that their subscrip- 
tions begin with the next (February- 


also 


issue, 


| am convinced that the Bulletin 
is a valuable instrument for building 
the Association’s membership into 
thousands. May I suggest a circula- 
tion-membership program in which 
each present member take responsi- 





Part of the crowd which attended the Negro History Week program spon- 


sored by, and held at the headquarters of the LOWER HARLEM TENANTS 


COUNCIL in New York City. 


Seated, left to right, are: MRS. RUTH McDAN- 


IEL, Council treas.; MR. JESSE GRAY, Executive Director; MRS. SOPHIE G. 
DIVERS, Field Representative of the State Commission Against Discrimination: 
who was the guest speaker of the occasion: MR. HOMER TOWNSEND, Council 


Director: and MRS. ELSIE GRIFFITH, area organizer of the Council. 


Also 


seated and partly hidden from camera view: MRS. LEONA EVANS, Financial 


Secretary of the Council. 


THE Necro History BULLETIN 


hility somewhat along the following 
lines: 

4 $2 subscriber secure 2 addi- 
tional subscribers: 

A $5 subscriber secure 5 addi- 
tional subscribers to the Bul- 
letin: 

A $6 subscriber secure 6 addi- 
tional subscribers to the Bul- 
letiny 

\ $100 Life Member secure 100 
subscriptions to the Bulletin. 

The enclosed 30 subscriptions repre- 
sent a “down payment” on my goal 
of 100 subscriptions. 

As a Alabama 
Christian Movement for Human 
Rights, | will be attending the South- 
ern Vote Conference there in Wash- 


member of the 


ington on the week-end (January 29- 
21- and will drop into your head- 
quarters to get some more material 
at that time. 

Yours truly. 


J. Hunter O'Dell 


“WHY | AM PROUD TO BE 
AN AMERICAN” 


In today’s world of diminishing 
democracy, one nation stands firm 
in its democratic ideals, upon which 
it was founded. This ration is Amer- 
ica. America a land of people whom 
with the addition of an “N” 


the struggle of Washington, the tor- 


reflect 


ment of Lincoln, and the courage of 


Roosevelt. I as a teenager am faced 
with the political, economic and so- 


cial challenges of a suppressing 
world. however as an American, | 
have a headstart. and thus this is 
“Why I’m Proud to Be an Ameri- 
can.” 


Harold Bruce Pierce 
Junior 

John Adams High School 
Jamaica. New York 
1960 


Jan. 23. 





ARTICLES SHOULD BE 
DOUBLE-SPACED — 
ALL FOOTNOTES AT THE 
END OF ARTICLE 
Send Materials For The 
NEGRO History BULLETIN 


t 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
1538 NINTH ST., N. W. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


For Whom is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. TuRNER 
BRIGGS-MONTGOMERY 
SCHOOL 


The Briggs-Montgomery School 
Unit under the headship of one prin- 
cipal has come to our attention in 
the study of Martha B. Briggs for 
whom one building in the unit is 
named. The other building is named 
for one who lived long ago and dis- 
tinguished himself in the field of 
education HENRY P. MONT- 
COMERY. 

Although born in the South at 
Fort Adams, Mississippi, in 1852, 
he received his education in New 
Hampshire. He had followed the 
Union Army of the Civil War per- 
iod there from Mississippi, and was 
taken care of by one of the officers. 

After finishing his education, he 
came to Washington Citv and began 
his educational career. He was first 
appointed acting principal of a 
school in the 6th (colored) Division 
on July 11, 1876, and was trans- 
ferred to the permanent roll of teach- 
ers January 7, 1877. He advanced 
very rapidly from one position to an- 
other because of his unusual ability. 
On June 22. 1877. he was appointed 
nrincipal; in 1878, he was made 
princinal of the Hillsdale School: 
on February 11, 1879, he became 
nrincipal of the John F. Cook 
School and was made supervising 
nrincipal of that school from June 
21, 1879 to June 27, 1882. He was 
then promoted to the supervising 
principalship of the entire 7th Di- 
vision and held this position until 
April 26, 1897, 

While he was working in Wash- 
ington he did educational work in 
other places. He held institutes in 
the South and was a member of the 
Trustee Board of Manassas Industri- 
al Institute, Manassas, Virginia, and 
also of other educational institutions 
for the uplift of his race. 

Henrv P. Montgomery passed on 
April 26, 1899. But on 27th St. be- 
tween K and T Streets in Northwest 
Washington, D.C., the Montgomery 
Building is a monument to one who, 


in that early period following the 
Civil War, made such noteworthy 
progress in the field of education. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT HISTORY 

By Nerissa L. Milton 
DID YOU KNOW... 


1. The first person to perform a 
successful operation on the human 
heart was a Negro, Daniel Hale Wil- 
liams, the founder of Provident Hos- 
pital in Chicago, the first interracial 
hospital in the United States? 

2. ‘A Negro girl saved the life of 
George Washington at the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War? She was 
the daughter of “Black Sam” Fraun- 
ces, a West Indian Negro who owned 
a tavern in New York She learned of 
the British plot to poison Washing- 
ton with a dish of peas, and warned 
him. 


3. The Great Pyramid. one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World, was 
built under the direction of a Negro, 
Cheops? It is 451 feet high, has 
2,500,000 blocks of granite, each 
weighing two and one half tons. It 
covers 13 acres of land, and took 
100,000 men thirty years to: build 
it. The Pyramid was completed in 


3730 B.C. 


4. That a Negro, Matthew Henson, 
was the first non-native to reach the 
North Pole? Commodore Peary was 
forced to remain at the base because 
of frozen feet. And so on April 6, 
1909, Henson went ahead with the 
Eskimos to plant the American flag. 
Later he half dragged, half carried 
Peary to the spot. 

5. That the director of the first 
American Red Cross Blood Bank was 
a Negro? Charles Richard Drew be- 
came famous as the “Father of Blood 
Plasma.” 


6. That a Negro slave seized a 
Confederate vessel, The Planter, and 
steered it safely through to the Un- 
ion Fleet? He was Robert Smalls 
who later became captain of this 
sunboat, then a General and finally 
a member of the Congress of the 
United States. 


7. Omar ibn Seid is the only 
known Negro slave in America who 


wrote an autobiography in an Afri- 
can language? Written in Arabic in 
1831, it was translated exactly as 
Omar wrote it. The original manu- 
script of about 2000 words was first 
published in full in the AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW in 1924. 


8. A Negro woman had the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman to 
hold the position of Master in Cam- 
bridge? She was, also the only col- 
ored Master in New England. An- 
other “first” held by this brilliant 
teacher is that she delivered the An- 
nual Washington’s Birthday Memori- 
al Address in 1897 before the Brook- 
lyn, New York Institute. This was 
the first time in the history of the 
Institute that this Annual Address was 
delivered by a woman. 


Mara Louise Baldwin was one of 
America’s oustanding women. For 40 
years she filled the position of Mas- 
ter of the Agassiz Grammar School 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, where 
she was acclaimed by all who knew 
her. The above facts were all taken 
from the publications of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. Did you remember any 
of them? 
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SLAVERY 


(Continued from Page 146) 


slave owners a severe economic in- 
justice, to explain the economic back- 
wardness of the region, which has 
persisted up to the present day. 

The slave holders the re- 
lentless onslaughts of the abolition- 
ists, who had the moral support of 
most of the world and it was neces- 
sary to resort to distortion and plain 
lies to justify the tyrannical and bar- 
harous system that was human slav- 
ery. 

As to “preparation for Emancipa- 
tion”, of course there is no better 
preparation for freedom than free- 
dom itself. Said Walt Whitman: 
“Where liberty draws not the blood 
out of slavery, there slavery draws 
the blood out of liberty.” Even gaug- 
ing preparation by ordinary stand- 
ards, it should be remembered that 
there were more than 500,000 free 
Negroes at the time of the Civil War, 
and 37,500 lost their lives in that 
war. The 180,000 Negro troops who 
fought could certainly be said to be 
ready for freedom. Even as early 
as 1800 there were many free Ne- 
eroes, some of whom had received 
an education and most of whom must 
have had concern for their brothers 
in bondage. 

By this time Jefferson had enun- 
ciated the modern democratic the- 
ory (“The God that gave us life 
gave us liberty __~ all persons when 
brought together are perfectly equal 
pan *) and he reaffirmed his 
lief that “the abolition of slavery is 
not impossible and ought never be 
despaired of, . . .” Previously Wash- 
ington and Madison had been equal- 
ly as outspoken against slavery. In 
fact, revolutionary and abolitionist 
activity goes back at least to 1760. 
It was sporadic for the next 40 years, 
and by the beginning of the 19th 
century the press was filled with 
stories of slave uprisings in South 
and Central America, in the Carib- 
bean as well as at home. On the 
other side of the ocean, there were 
revolutions in the Balkans, in East- 
ern Europe, in Italy, Spain, France, 
and Belgium. As early as 1827, slav- 
ery was ended in New York State. 
Finally, there was the last-ditch 
struggle of the slave holders, cul- 
minating in the Dred Scott decision 


faced 


he- 


which showed recognition of the fact 
that free Negroes anywhere placed 
the whole system in jeopardy. 

Many foreigners were outspoken 
in their criticism of slavery. Charles 
Dickens wrote of “gashed flesh, miss- 
ing teech, lacerated backs and brands 
of red hot irons,”’—and also deplor- 
ing the great harm done the slave 


owners themselves, observed: “The 
dangers (of slavery) ~~~ which how- 
soever distant ___ --_tardy in their 


coming, are as certain to fall as the 
day of judgment”. Wrote Woodrow 
Wilson: “Southern pride hurt 
by the position in which it found 
itself ___ with agitation against slav- 
ery 


was 


y spoken in every quarter, and 
the harshest of moral censure 
again and again the South was de- 
scribed as a section of 
iniquity with the whole of Southern 
Society built upon willful sin.” 


systematic 


Strong opposition to our “peculiar 
institutions” came from many other 
chroniclers, - Harriet Martineau, de 
Toqueville, Burnaby, Helper 
Cable, deemed _ slavery 
South’s greatest handicap (just as 
caste and today). 
Even the aging Lafayette came out 


and 
who the 


are segregation 
of retirement to say that he would 
never have drawn his sword to found 
a nation of slaves. The Southerner. 
who had so long been on the receiv- 
ing end of this barrage of anti slav- 
ery feeling, had ample time to pre- 
pare. 

As to the “slavery-it-was-not-so- 
bad” 


reading of history would force one 


argument, even a_ superficial 


to question a system that found it 


necessary to pass laws to prevent 


a blood-thirsty 
fully cutting out the tongue. putting 


master from “will- 
out the eye, or depriving any slave 
of limb or member.” 

If the Negro was contented under 
slavery. how does one explain the 
endless revolts, efforts to escape and 
laws designed to keep him a slave? 
The specious argument that 
holders would not do harm to valu- 
able property, on the reasoning that 
“one does not cut off the lee of his 


slave 


grand piano, do injury to his pet 
dog or horse,” is as superficial as 
it is inhuman. Slaves were not dogs 
or pianos, but human beings. pos- 
sessing all of the impulses that dis- 


tinguish man from the beasts. Pos- 
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needs 
of human beings, yet they were sub- 
jected to unspeakable suffering and 
dire privation, making a mockery of 
their humanity. 


sessing all of the elemental 


Slavery was a filthy, degrading, 
immoral and_ diabolical system, 
harmful to the slave and slave hold- 
er alike. It produced economic blight 
on the South, with its impoverished 
land and chronic warfare, through 
the necessity of guarding one-third 
of its population. A reading of his- 
tory that goes beyond the falsifica. 
tion, bigotry and wish-fulfillment to 
the slave-holding mentality recog- 
that the struggle to abolish 
slavery was in essence a fight for 
the broadening of the democratic 
rights of all people. In the struggle 


nizes 


for religious, poltical and economic 
rights, the issue of personal freedom 
could not be ignored, Never before 
has correct historical knowledge been 
more greatly needed than it is to- 
day. Emancipation was not catas- 
trophic, nor the climax of any sin- 
ele cause, but the culminating re. 
sult of many and complex forces. 
It was an idea whose time had come. 





Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Meri R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references nroperly placed at each end 
of twelve tonics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and _inter- 
racia: aroup -tudy 


(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. $2.50 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American Histery.”” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of «he evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) 643 pp. 1959.......... $4.00 

EPPSE, Merl 8. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 


butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 
Buck. (8vo.) 410 pp. 1959......... $3.00 
Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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NEW NEGRO 


Continued from Back Page) 
SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


The New Negro is emerging at a 
time when schools and colleges for 
\egroes in the South are being re- 
evaluated. Some critics have been 
blinded by the relatively greater ad- 
yancement in formerly all-white 
shools on the part of students in 
ertain technical and scientific areas 
f knowledge, “Negro schools which 
annot match these programs should 
be abolished,” say these critics. Is 
there a scientific basis for this con- 
clusion ? 

There are many areas of knowl- 
edge; and who can say which areas 
are most important to human well- 
being and survival? It is certain that 
the formerly all-white schools have 
produced students just as deficient 
in social science and human under- 
standing as the Negro has been back- 
ward in science and technology. 


The schools and colleges for Ne- 
sroes in the South have been serving 
Negroes and their needs and will con- 
tinue to do so. They, too, are the 
voice of freedom. They teach human 
equality, voting rights and minority 
problems. They advocate the rights 
of man the right of each individ- 
ual to be accepted anywhere on the 
basis of his qualifications alone and 
not on the superstitious basis of col- 
or. This includes schools and colleges 
South. 
able to enter any school for which 


in the Any man should be 


he qualifies. 


They must continue to exist, these 
schools primarily for Negroes, these 
dedicated to educational 
truth, until the human worth of the 
Negro is accepted in the South. 


schools 


These schools and colleges for Ne- 
croes in the South are producing 


MEN — men of courage. men of vi- 
sion, men of purpose. The leader- 


ship of the New Negro is the prod- 
uct of the schools and colleges for 
Negroes in the South. So far as the 
Negro is concerned, these schools 
are promoting the types of education 
and democracy which are needed by 
all. They have much to offer and 


they are pioneering in the field of 


integration. There doors are open to 
all, regardless of race or color, who 
wish to study the worth of man. 
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Laura Wheeler Waring’s 


Unfinished Self-Portrait 
By Milton M. James 


The portratist has a tremendous 
responsibility to himself as an artist 
and to the audience which will view 
and be exposed to his work. The por- 
tratist must not only recognize and 
capture the physical dimensions of 
his subject, he must also probe the 
ever elusive, deep inner self of the 
individual who is sitting for him and 
posterity. elements, the 
and the outer physique, 
should in its final analy- 
sis be a kind of pigmented biography 
on canvas. 


These two 
inner self 


combined, 


Most painters at some time or an- 
other must interrupt their probing of 
others and nature and engage in a 
bit of self analysis, both physical 
and psychological. This instrospective 
venture is in essence a kind of un- 
scientific psychoanalysis as the self 
portraits of Van Gogh, Klee, Vala- 
don, Kokaschka indicate. 

While engaged in such a task, the 
painter must refrain from the natural 
tendency toward subjectivity and an- 
alyze his physical and inner self 
aiming toward clinical precision. 

Laura Wheeler Waring, long ex- 
perienced in the intricacies and tech- 
nical problems involved in portrait- 
ure did undertake the task of 
painting a picture of herself until 
1940, just eight years before her 
death, No doubt she felt inadequate 
to the task and put off the experi- 
ment until the last and final period 
which is characterized by poetic 
statement, religious themes, and the 
mastery of the two current dominat- 
ing styles in painting, the academic 
and impressionist techniques. 

The self portrait of Laura Wheel- 
er Waring was never completely fin- 
ished. Even so, this is true only in a 
limited technical sense. From the 
standpoint of aesthetics the portrait 
is a noteworthy contribution to art, 
and a praiseworthy reflection on the 
ability and analytical skill of the 
artist. 


not 
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James A. Porter, in a little essay 
on Mrs. Waring’s work, described 
the painting as “a remarkable self 
portrait which shows the artist con- 
fronting her world, the world of 
forms and colors with the ~~~ in- 
quiring gaze of the patient observ- 
er. 

One quickly recognizes that the 
background of the portrait, splashed 
with a pale green wash, was not 
meant to remain as it is, The basic 
flesh tones of the neck are lacking 
in depth, and the shoulder area of 
the dress is but a red wash. Since 
the appendages and the trunk are 
not included, the face area is the 
essential, Here the painter’s charac- 
ter and physical self is well apparent. 

Mrs. Waring’s characteristic quiz- 
zical expression is well defined; her 
face radiates with soft pink and or- 
ange flesh tones, and the vigorous 
brush strokes of her bluish-black 
hair lend a touch of poetry. 

Mrs. Waring did not hesitate to 
include in the portrait her eyeglasses, 
an item which is inappropriately 
missing in many portraits. Instead 
of detracting from the face, the glass- 
es accentuate the gem-like sparkle 
of the eyes and emphasize the in- 
tellectual stream in her personality. 

Without a trace of super ego, Laura 
Wheeler Waring analyzed herself 
with complete sincerity and fidelity 
to the tenets of good taste and the 
art she served so well. Her self por- 
trait reflects not only ‘her physical 
beauty which in our society is one 
of our highest values, but the pres- 
ence of delicacy and charm, intel- 
lect and character. 

A distinguished writer once said 
“every man is two men, the one the 
world sees, and the hidden invisible 
man inside.” Mrs. Waring, in her 
self portrait painted both with a tech- 
nical mastery and aesthetic aware- 
ness which reflects on her perform- 
ance in painting. 
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VOICE OF THE NEW NEGRO 


Today there is a new “Voice of America.” It is the 
“Voice of the New Negro,” the educated Negro. It is 
the voice of democracy, which cries out in the wilder- 
ness of lingering bigotry. It is a voice which speaks to 
a world in which special interests, sustained by into]. 
erant governments, are tumbling. It is a voice that 
warns our country that it no longer can be a respected 
world leader, if it continues to allow a large section of 
this land to be governed by an oligarchy of hate. 

The “Voice of the New Negro” is the voice of the 
young Negro — young enough to have courage, but old 
enough to have wisdom. It is also the “Voice of Truth.” 
It speaks with understanding based upon factual know]- 
edge. It is not swayed by the do-it-yourself histories, 
which are pieced together to serve the needs of racial 
prejudice. It also is the voice of science, which interprets 
human relations in terms of the control of environ- 
mental factors. The new Negro considers racial bigots 
as the victims of superstititon and ignorance, so far as 
the understanding of the races of mankind is concerned 


r . T . ° . A 
That is why the young Negro of today, in spite of all 


humiliations, can gaze in calm condescension at the howl- 
ing mobs seeking to do him violence. He has something 
important on his mind. 

What are some of the unique thoughts of young Ne- 
groes? They think that brain-washing with propaganda 
is losing force in this era of enlightenment. They think 
that, so far as the Negro is concerned, most of the made- 
to-order school textbook histories of the United States 
tell selected parts of the truth. They know that sta- 
tistics are manipulated to justify preconceived conclu- 
sions concerning racial inferiority of Negroes. Finally, 
they know that mass media of communication, helped by 
some public school instruction, spread false stereotypes 
of race, as well as influence public opinion to accept as 
gospel the false generalizations about race drawn from 
biased history and doctored statistics. 

Apparently by design, the omissions and selected in- 
sertions in biased history permit the generalization that 
the Negro is of a depraved race. Statistics have been 
used for the same purpose. The figures show that, for 
the Negro, relative percentages are higher than for other 
races in crime, disease, death-rate, unwed mothers and 
broken homes. Generalizing from these figures, the Ne- 
gro as a race is presented as criminal diseased, immoral 
and physically weak. 

False conclusions are drawn by comparisons of devi- 
ates from the social norm in the case of Negroes and 
those of other races. A cémparison of 150 Negroes with 
10 white unwed mothers has been used to show greater 


Negro immorality. These were girls in a school systentl 
having 70,000 Negroes and 30,000 whites. Let us add 
to the number of deviates all juvenile delinquents and 
The total 
still will be less than ten per cent of the seventy 
thousand Negro pupils. This means that 
sixty thousand Negro pupils were not deviates. 


those with venereal disease in this system. 


more than 
Then, 
too, the study of other statistics would show that a higher 
percentage of deviates from the social norm exists in any 
group which constitutes the lowest economic group, anys 
where, regardless of race. So why the generalization 
about the Negro race on the basis of comparing num- 
bers of deviates? What about the ninety per cent whe 
achieved the social norm? A generalization based on 
their characteristics would be more valid. 


What does the world think of these generalizations con- 
cerning the racial inferiority of the Negro? It hears 
in one ear that the Negro is a diseased race of physical 
weaklings. and in the other, that Negro athletes carried 
the United States to victory in the Olympic Games track 
events, or were outstanding in ‘baseball, football and bas- 
ketball championship games. Can a nation which is sol 
wrong in its generalizations concerning race be truly sci« 
entific in a space age? The outcome of drawing false 
relations and 
The world sits in judg: 


both the fields of human 
missile construction is obvious. 
ment and quickly spots a fraud. 


conclusions in 


The voice of the New Negro speaks to its own’ people. 
It tells them to seek the knowledge which will qualify 
them for the highest social responsibility. It hopes that 
other races will seek similar education, since recent 
events show there must have been some defect in the 
education of white youth which were part of some of 
the howling mobs in southern cities. 

In the fina! analysis, all the new Negro seeks is justice, 
and respect for his manhood. He does not ask special 
favors. He should be judged by his traits as an individ- 
ual. He is sorry for the ignorance of those whose judg- 
ment is influenced by color-of-skin; but he also is insulted} 
and humiliated. He no longer accepts the policy that 
any sort of facilities can be advertised as open to people 
in general, but closed to him because of his color (which 
makes him somewhat less than a person). The United 
States must be saved from bigotry which could destroy 
it in this world of shifting balances. The “Voice of the 
New Negro” is a voice of warning to America. Time is 
running out for the United States to put its house in 
order. 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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